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ARGENTINA. Oct. 15.—An U.N.R.R.A. spokesman stated (in 
Washington) that headquarters had decided to end all procurements 
in Argentina, after meeting difficulties in obtaining shipment of 150,000 
tons of wheat in April and in subsequent purchases. The Argentine 
Government were alleged to have compelled U.N.R.R.A. to pay 2s. a 


bushel above the world price for wheat, and to have caused delays in 
granting export licences. 


AUSTRALIA. Oct. 14.—Final results of the General Election were: 
Labour 44 seats (a loss of 5); Liberals, 17 (a gain of 2); Country Party 12 
(a gain of 2); and Independent Labour 1 (a gain). The Senate results 
were: Labour, 33 (a gain of 12); and Opposition 3 (a loss of 12). The 
change in the Senate did not come into effect till July 1, 1947. 


AUSTRIA. Oct. 12.—Gen. Clark announced that he proposed to use 
$35 million of the U.S. War Department’s funds to increase rations 
in the U.S. zone to 2,000 calories. 

_ Oct.14.—The U.S. paper Wiener Kurier published an article 
_ censuring Austrian and Russian papers that had accused the U.S.A. of 
wishing to divide Austria into two parts, and declared that all propaganda 
to that effect was based on false information. The Americans had long 
done their best to get the other Allies to make a clear statement of 
policy, and the whole aim of U.S. policy had been the political and 
economic independence and the unity of Austria. It went on to show 
that the reason this had not been achieved was that the Russians refused 
to send goods, etc., into the western zones, and rode roughshod over the 
laws of Austria. It then listed the goods and foodstuffs the Russians had 
stolen, including 70,000 tons of wheat, 20,000 tons of meat, 100,000 
tons of fodder, 153,000 tons of the harvest, and 6 million eggs, while 
‘since the summer of 1945 9,000 pigs, 22,000 horses, 400,000 fowls, and 
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2,000 lorries had disappeared. Land had been confiscated and deliveries 
of oil and sugar beet held back. In short, the Russians were trying t) 
upset an independent economy in their zone. ; 


BELGIUM. Oct. 12.—Gen. Smuts arrived in Brussels as the guest of 
the Prince Regent. Addressing a joint session of both Houses of Parlia. 
ment he said that future peace in Europe depended on two factors—the 
general organization for world peace with which they dealt in the Say 
Francisco Charter, and the more special European peace settlements 
now being made or to be made. As to the Charter, there was the 
danger that they might again place their hopes unreservedly in the 
world organization, but the Charter was but a human document, and 
much would depend, not on its letter, but on the spirit in which it was 
worked. Already some risks were apparent, e.g., though it explicitly 
provided for non-interference of the Organization in the domestic 
affairs of its members, there might be a strong temptation to interfere 
in the interests of social or political progress. 

An even more serious danger was the application of the veto in the 
Security Council. If the Council failed, the main buttress in U.N.O. for 
world peace went. The veto right was meant to maintain the unity of 
the great Powers, on which world peace depended. But instead it was 
being used as a pawn in the game of power politics. He therefore 
renewed his appeal for a frank exchange of views between the great 
Powers to prevent the present drift, which was a drift to the rocks. 

Transcending in importance all other international problems was 
that of Europe, and he wished to direct their minds to the future of that 
continent, and to the thought, the idea, of Europe which, even in its 
disunity, had played the foremost part in shaping their historic destiny. 
In conclusion, he thought they were taking too seriously the ideological 
divisions in Europe. They were passing phases and would be forgotten, 
and forgotten all the sooner if they substituted for them the right 
concept, the thought of Europe and its organic unity. The right idea 
would of itself expel all the others, and “I see no gulf”’, he said, “between 
western and eastern Europe which cannot be bridged, no differences 
which—with patience and understanding—cannot be reconciled. ..." 

Oct. 17.—A Government Note sent to the United Nations was 
published accusing the Spanish Government of “complicity” in pre 
venting the arrest of Degrelle. Despite all requests, it refused to give 
the slightest details of Degrelle’s disappearance, or to say by what 
frontier and how he left Spain, and the assumption was, therefore, that 
he was still in the country. 


BRAZIL. Oct. 14.—President Dutra reshuffled the Cabinet, accepting 
the resignations of the Ministers of Finance, War, Transport, and 
Agriculture. He appointed Gen. da Costa, Minister of War; Senhor 
de Carvalho, Minister of Agriculture; and Senhor Machado, Ministero! 
Finance. 

Oct. 17.—Senhor Pestana was appointed Minister of Transport. 
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CANADA. Oct. 11.—A former official in the Munitions Department 
named Gerson was sentenced to 5 years’ imprisonment for conspiring to 
communicate State secrets to Russia. 


CHINA. Oct. 8.—Chiang Kai-shek, on the occasion of China’s 35th 


_ anniversary as a republic, broadcast a speech accusing the Communists 


of obstinacy, and placing on them the responsibility for the deadlock in 
peace negotiations. He said the Government would not tolerate any 
rebellion, and it asked the Communists “‘to abandon their plot to 
achieve regional domination and disintegration of the country by 
military force and to participate with all other parties in a national 
Government and the National Assembly’’. 

Oct. 9. —Gen. Chou En-lai, after seeing Gen. Marshall in Shanghai, 


' said he told him that the Government forces must halt their drive 
§ against _Kalgan before the Communists would resume negotiations. 
_ He gave him a list of their demands, including withdrawal by troops of 
both sides to the positions held on Jan. 13, and withdrawal by all 
_ Government forces from areas liberated from the Japanese by Com- 


munists, and a larger share of seats in the proposed State Council. 
Government forces captured Changpei, north of Kalgan, and Huailai, 


south of it. 


Oct. 10.—The U.S. Ambassador issued a statement in which he said 


_ he was hopeful that China would have an internal revolution against 
her present enemies, who were narrowly partisan or selfishly un- 
- scrupulous, and he hoped for this revolution “under the leadership of 
_ the present thoroughly worthy successor to Sun Yat Sen, gathering 
_ the liberal, forward-looking, genuinely patriotic elements of all political 
parties or of none against the present enemies of China who are 
obstructing progress towards a united, peaceful, constitutional demo- 


The Government restored military control over all civilian admini- 


: strations and made all males between 18 and 45 eligible for military 


conscription. 
Communist H.Q. reported that Kalgan was bombed twice the 


previous day. 


The Kuomintang Central Executive Committee re-elected Chiang 
Kai-shek President of the Republic. 

Oct. 11.—Government forces captured Kalgan. 

Oct. 12.—Gen. Carton de Wiart, Mr. Attlee’s special representative 
with Chiang Kai-shek, left Nanking for London. 

Oct. 16.—Chiang Kai-shek made fresh proposals to the Communists, 


including the restoration of communications; the carrying out of the 


agreement of June 5 for redisposition of troops in Manchuria; the troops 
on both sides to continue to occupy their present positions in north and 
central China until agreement was reached on the unification of the 
armed forces; and the Communists to agree to take part in the National 
Assembly. If these were accepted the Government would order a 


| “cease fire” immediately. 


Oct. 18.—Yenan radio announced that the Communist central 


vo 
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executive committee had rejected Chiang Kai-shek’s proposals an; 


made a counter offer that the Kuomintang and the Communists shouly JP 
return to their positions of Jan. 10 (i.e. the date of the first true J © 
arranged through Gen. Marshall) and to the agreements of the Peopk’; JR 
Consultative Council. 

Oct. 20.—Chou En-lai agreed to return to Nanking at the request of y 
the Democrat League, to resume talks with the League and other ele. 
ments unconnected with the Government or the Communists. par 

Yenan radio called for a national assembly of the “liberated areas’ J 
to establish a Communist State. e pe 
DENMARK. Oct. 16.—All the parties, except the Communists, i) BF 
Parliament approved the terms of a Note to Great Britain about South BP! 
Schleswig which stated that Denmark desired, (1) Cultural and political E 
freedom for the Danes there; (2) removal of the German refugees a re 
soon as possible; (3) administrative separation of South Schleswig from 
Holstein; and (4) Danish representation in the peace negotiations con. BF > 

fl 


cerning Germany. The question of a plebiscite in South Schleswig 
should be left to the Schleswigers themselves. 


EGYPT. Oct. 7.—The Prime Minister issued a statement announcing 
his intention of visiting London, and saying the journey was subject to 
circumstances and it was therefore premature to give details. Move- 
ments of Premiers and Ministers had become necessary, especially after 
the war, to deal with problems arising from the war. If the Prime 
Minister left to realize the country’s aspirations there was nothing to 
cause surprise. He emphasized that he did not ask for permission to go 
to London; he was free to go where he wished to deal with the country’s 
affairs. The visit would not affect the Egyptian delegation, because if it 
took place it would not be to negotiate but to enlighten the London 
authorities who, perhaps, did not have full knowledge of the facts 
If the visit were a success, the delegation could give their advice on the 
questions dealt with. 
Oct. 9.—The Prime Minister received the Mufti of Jerusalem. 
Oct. 10.—Sidky Pasha, speaking at Tanta, refuted charges that he 
wanted to be the only negotiator and that his colleagues were resentful 
because he was hiding the truth from them. He had had conversations 
with the British Ambassador, but this was only the meeting of old 
friends at a time when the British delegation had not even been an- 
nounced. When the details of these personal meetings were published 
Egyptians would see how the British first asked for certain strategic 
ints. This was later toned down to the lease of territory in Sinai 
Then the British asked for certain airfields and technical installations, 
but finally they agreed to the total evacuation of all their armed forces. 
The U.N. Charter, he said, did not exclude the conclusion of a treaty 
with Britain as long as the Charter rules were not infringed, and the 
alliance must be of a purely defensive character. 
He then cited statements in speeches made in the past by Nahas 
Pasha approving alliance with Britain, and also revealed that in May, 
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| 1945 the Senate, in secret session, had approved the Government's 
policy, which included the conclusion of the alliance, on the basis of 
- complete evacuation, which would be followed immediately by negotia- 
tions on the Sudan. 
Yugoslav request for extradition of officers of the Royal Army. (see 
Yugoslavia. 
Oct. I ms in Cairo, shouting anti-Government and 
_ anti-British slogans, called for a strike the next day, when Sidky Pasha 
' was to leave for London. The police had to charge with batons and 10 
_ people were seriously hurt. 
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FRANCE. Oct. 9.—Gen. de Gaulle issued a statement that: ‘To the 
proposed Constitution I reply ‘No’, and for my part I ardently hope that 
in the interests of France Frenchwomen and Frenchmen will also 


sts, in 
South 
litical 


ees 9 B teply ‘No’ next Sunday.” He said that if the Constitution was approved, 
y from the existing system would be perpetuated, and there was reason to 
3 con. believe the consequences would be first impotence, next anarchy, and 
leswig finally dictatorship—‘“three deadly dangers in the situation in which 


we find ourselves”. 
Oct. 13.—The referendum on the draft Constitution was held, and 
resulted in 9,120,576 Ayes, 7,980,333 Noes, and 7,938,884 abstentions, 


incl 

me _ in metropolitan France, i.e., France, Corsica, and Algeria. The voters 
oye. | on the roll numbered 25,379,917, and votes cast numbered 17,441,033. 
afte ‘Paris proper, Bordeaux, Lyons, Nice, Nancy, and Strasbourg all 


voted No. 

Oct. 15.—The central committee of the M.R.P. appealed to “the 
" Socialist Party and to all true democrats’’ to unite their forces with 
_ M.R.P. The latter’s leaders were understood to be placing revision of 
_ the Constitution high on their programme. 

Oct. 16.—The executive committee of the Socialist Party passed a 


Prime 
ing to 

to go 
ntry’s 
if it 


facts. &  ‘esolution declaring its opposition to a revision of the Constitution in 
nthe @ the immediate future, but advocating a reform of the electoral law in 


favour of a form of proportional representation which allowed the 
voter a free choice of candidates. 


at he A meeting of M.R.P. Deputies passed a resolution that the Constitu- 
ntfyl | ton should be given a fair trial. 
inns Mr. Byrnes left for Washington by air. 


Oct. 17.—The Communist Party issued an election manifesto advo- 


f old : 
cating a Left-wing coalition Government. It said the Party was never in 


1 an- 
rw favour of the three-party coalition, and proposed that the new Govern- 
tegic [| ment should be based on the principles set out in the “‘programme of the 


_ Left-wing delegation” drawn up in October, 1945. (The M.R.P. had 
No part in this.) 
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') GERMANY. Oct. 7.—Schacht was arrested by German police in 
_ Wiirttemburg on the orders of the German Ministry of State for 
i Wiirttemburg-Baden, on the ground that he was in flight. The President 
yof the Nuremberg denazification court announced that proceedings 
had been instituted against all 3 acquitted men. 
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Oct. 8.—The deputy military governor of the U.S. zone stated thy 
the case of Schacht and Fritzsche was regarded as a purely Germay 
affair so long as they were not tried for offences of which they wer 
acquitted under the Nuremberg indictment. ; 

Opening the monthly meeting of the Landerrat in the U.S. zon. 
Gen. Clay severely criticized the German agricultural authorities {o; 
being behind in autumn sowings of grain and oil plants and for po; 
carrying out the reduction in live stock which had been ordered. 


demanded that the German Provisional Government should take : 
vigorous action to prevent farmers from hoarding. ie 
The commandant and 1o of the staff of Neuengamme concentration P 
camp and 5 Germans convicted of killing prisoners of war and infany J “ 
in a ‘‘baby farm” were executed in the British zone. 4 
Oct. 9.—An official of the food branch of British Military Govern. = 
ment stated in Berlin that, owing to the increase of the ration from H 
Oct. 14, Britain’s bill for feeding her zone would probably increase. ‘Ty i 
maintain the existing ration of 1,050 calories it would be necessary to ‘ | 
import 200,000 tons of grain, and to maintain one of 1,550 calories it J , 
would be necessary to import 10 times more, involving a bill of {56 te 
million for grain alone. Rr 
Oct. 10.—The Allied Control Council rejected all the appeals for 
clemency by the Nazi leaders, and rejected pleas by Goring, Keitel, and J yy 
Jodl to be shot. It could not receive the plea of Raeder as it could no 
increase sentences passed by the Tribunal. The pleas by the SS, 7 
Gestapo, 5.D., and Nazi Leadership Group were deemed ‘“‘not receiy- ns 
able” because the Council was not authorized to reconsider the judg- 
ment of the Tribunal. . 
The Soviet representative issued a statement that “I deem it my duy J, 
to state that I wholeheartedly agree with the opinion of the U.S.S.h. 
member of the Tribunal and I am sure there was enough evidence also By 
to sentence Schacht, Papen, and Fritzsche and obtain the death verdict Fy, 
on Hess, and recognize that the Hitler Government with its Gener B 
Staff and the Supreme Military Command were criminal organizations’. Bp, 
Oct. 11.—The Archbishop of Cologne, in a pastoral letter, paida FR ,,. 
tribute to the treatment German prisoners were receiving in the Uh. By. 
where he had recently toured prisoners’ camps. E Nai 
Eleven war criminals were hanged in the British zone, including: J... 
doctor who gave lethal injections to the 4 British women agents droppel FB ,. 
by parachute in France, 4 Belsen camp guards, the murderer of a 5 
R.A.F. officer who had baled out, and 4 men convicted of hanging 2 FF ¢,, 
children used for medical experiments. nee 
Oct. 13.—Voting took place in the counties (Kreise) and 59 large Bint; 
towns of the British zone for the county and municipal council. J ,.); 
There were 13 million voters and over 28,000 candidates for 7,77 BP pot 


seats. 

Oct. 14.—The Christian Democrats secured 11,029,953 votes ani 
3,518 seats, the Social Democrats 11,179,521 votes and 2,549 seats, and 
the Communists 2,413,419, with 139 seats. The revived Centre Party 
secured seats. 
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Oct. 15.—Géring committed suicide shortly before the hour of 
execution. 

Oct. 16.—The other 10 condemned Nazis were hanged. 

It was announced at a press conference in Berlin that certain indus- 
tries in the U.S. zone were to be helped to buy raw materials in order to 


' reduce the rising costs of the occupation by building up exports. The 
| US. Assistant Secretary of War stated that the $149 million allowed in 
_ the War Department budget for 1946-47 would not be nearly sufficient. 
| The new U.S. Congress would be asked for a large deficiency appro- 
' priation for government and relief in occupied areas, including over 
- $100 million for Germany. Most of this would be for displaced persons, 
the number of whom in their zone had risen, making 550,000 to be 


catered for. 


A naval commander was sentenced by a British military court at 


j Hamburg to 5 years’ imprisonment for ordering the killing of torpedoed 
allied seamen. 


Oct. 17.—The co-ordinating committee of the Allied Control Council 


' agreed to a British proposal for an increase in miners’ wages to a 
» maximum of 20 per cent throughout Germany, to come into force not 
later than Dec. 1. 


Oct. 19.—Bombs were exploded against three buildings of the U.S. 


_ Military Government in the Stuttgart area. No one was injured. 


Oct. 20.—Elections were held in Berlin for a new city council and 


' local councils for the city’s 20 boroughs. (The new councils were to 
_ replace the existing nominated bodies). They were the first free 
© elections since 1932. 


In the Russian zone of Germany elections were held for the county 


councils and diets in the 5 States. Voters numbered some 11 million. 


E GREAT BRITAIN. Oct. 8.—The Colonial Secretary received Dr. 


| Weizmann. 


Mr. Attlee, moving the Second Reading of the Atomic Energy Bill in 


| Parliament, said that very exceptional legislation was required. De- 
~ velopment of atomic energy was the prime responsibility of the Govern- 
_ ment, while international control was being worked out in the United 
_ Nations Commission. He did not think that perhaps there was sufficient 
_ awareness of the dangers in Britain, and was quite sure that that 
_ awareness was not as acute as it was in America. 


The Government hoped to secure the prohibition of atomic energy 


| for military use, but whether that was done or not, they would still 
| need powers to control development in the U.K. They were not 
' introducing a sudden Bill for nationalization, but were taking steps 
_ which any Government must take in dealing with inventions of such 
_ potential destructiveness. The programme of work approved would 
| cost something like £30 million. It might well be that a far greater 
_ expenditure would be necessary if they were to play their proper part 
_ in the development of atomic energy. 


The Second Reading was carried without a division. 
Oct. 9.—The Government’s plan for the Polish Resettlement Corps 
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was published. It stated that the aim was to secure the orderly release 
of members of the corps to civilian work, either in Britain or in suitable 
openings oversea. The number to be enrolled was estimated at 160,000, 

The Foreign Office announced that it had been learnt that the R.A.F. 
aircraft reported as being forced down in Yugoslavia on Oct. 4 in fact 
landed voluntarily on the approach of Yugoslav fighters. This action 
was in accordance with instructions issued by the British authorities 
that their aircraft should land immediately at the nearest airfield if they 
were approached by fighter aircraft when over the territory of an allied 
Power. The Embassy got into touch with the Yugoslav authorities, who 
at once gave the ’plane permission to proceed. A misunderstanding had 
occurred over formal clearance for the route followed on the Bari- 
Bucarest service. The Ambassador had seen Marshal Tito and expressed 
his regret that, owing to this, the necessary clearance had not been 
obtained from the proper authorities. 

Oct. 11.—Mr. Attlee received a reply from President Truman to his 
letter of Oct. 5 about Palestine. 

Oct. 13.—Gen. Eisenhower left London for Germany. 

Oct. 14.—Details of mutual aid given to the U.S.A., Russia, China, 
and the allied European countries during the war were published as a 
White Paper, Cmd. 6931. The total value from March, 1941 to Sept. 1, 
1945 was £2,078,500,000. The U.S.A. received £1,241,402,000, mainly 
due to the presence of large U.S. forces in Britain. Aid to Russia was 
given for 5 years ceasing, on Nov. 8, 1945 when it totalled £318 million. 
Aid to Poland was valued at £228 million, and to France £106 million. 
By the end of the war free aid was being given to 14 countries. 

Oct. 16.—Mr. Bevin stated in Parliament that the Persian Govern- 
ment had recently come to the conclusion that the British Consul at 
Ahwaz had been implicated in a plan for a rising in South Persia. The 
British Government, after full investigation, had assured the Persian 
Government that there was no justification whatsoever for the charges, 
and the latter had accepted the Government’s assurances with good will, 
and the case might therefore be regarded as closed. 

The Government wished to make it clear that British officers in 
Persia had categorical instructions not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of that country, and they had satisfied themselves that no official 
had contraverted or was contraverting these instructions in any way, 
and that no British official had given subversive elements any reason to 
suppose that they could hope for British support. The Government's 
desire was to see Persia strong, prosperous, and independent, and free 
from foreign interference in her internal affairs. They had noted the 
way in which both the Soviet press and Soviet broadcasts to Persia had 
given considerable prominence to the baseless allegations made 
against British officials in Persia, and were taking steps to ensure that 
the true facts of the situation were brought to the knowledge of the 
Persian people. 

Oct. 17.—Mr. Hynd, replying to questions in Parliament about the 
B.A.O.R. in the British zone of Germany, said Hamburg had been 
selected as the centre after most careful consultation with the German 
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authorities, who welcomed the decision. There would be no disposses- 
sion of Germans unless and until suitable accommodation was available. 
They were now providing for 4,500 staff to be housed in Hamburg by 
the spring of 1948, and of these, 2,500 would be accommodated in 12 
blocks of flats now being built. There would be no evictions until late 
1947. ‘There had not been, and would not be any requisitioning of 
houses in connection with the transfer of families to Hamburg. 

He resented a suggestion that the Control Commission did not get 
men of quality; there was now a more careful screening of candidates, 
of whom there was no shortage. The Germans appreciated the neces- 
sity for the presence of the British. Tuberculosis and pestilence would 
have swept across Germany but for their work there. 

The Prime Minister of Egypt arrived in London with the Foreign 
Minister. 

Oct. 18.—Mr. Attlee was presented by Gen. Smuts with a gift for 
the people of Britain from the people of South Africa and the British 
Protectorates of a gold certificate for £985,000, and also a bank draft 
for £196,625 from the people of Durban and the Province of Natal. 

The Foreign Under-Secretary, replying to questions in Parliament, 
said the question of the Elections in Poland was not merely a Polish 
domestic affair, since, as a result of the Yalta Conference the British 
Government had agreed to recognize the new Government on the 
assumption that they would hold fair and free elections. This was an 
international bargain, and in insisting that it should be fulfilled the 
Government were not interfering in Polish internal affairs at all, but 
merely asking another Government to fulfil its international obligations. 
The position in Poland was that political freedom was being denied to 
large and important sections of the nation, and, in particular, to the 
Peasant Party, which, he stated emphatically, was not a reactionary 
party. 

The electoral law had been passed, and the Government were 
studying it; the procedure was a complicated form of proportional 
representation. There was much political discontent and tension in 


~ Polandtoday. ‘That was due to the denial of reasonable political rights, 


_ and that condition would not be solved by a further postponement of 


the elections. 


In discussions with Dr. Weizmann and other Jewish Agency repre- 


_ sentatives at the Colonial Office it was made clear that there could not 


_ be any immediate increase in the immigration quota for Palestine. 


: GREECE. Oct. 7.—The capture by armed bands of a town in the 
_ Kipourion district, western Macedonia, and of a village in the Nigita 


' district, north-east of Salonika, was announced. The Government 
approached the British Government, asking for comment about a plan 
to arm and mobilize civilians in the bandit-infested areas. 


Oct. 8.—The C.-in-C. Middle East, Gen. Dempsey, arrived in 


5 Athens. A meeting arranged in Athens for next day to protest against 
: the Paris decisions on Greek claims was banned by the Government 
i because of indications that the participation of E.A.M. and its use of 
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political slogans might provoke serious disorders. (E.A.M. had issue; 
proclamations calling on their followers to attend the demonstration 
declare their intention to continue the struggle to safeguard Greek 
rights, proclaim their demand for the immediate withdrawal of Britis) 
troops, and set up a Government which would re-establish democratic 
order.) 

Oct. 9.—Reports reached Athens of great activity by armed bands in 
northern Greece. 

Oct. 10.—Further credit granted by U.S. Government. (see U.S_4)) 

It was learnt that gendarmerie posts in the isolated areas of western 
Macedonia had been ordered to withdraw to larger centres owing to the 
a for small detachments in face of the increasing activity of armed 

ands. 

Gen. Dempsey left for London with Gen. Crawford, commander of 
British forces in Greece. 

Oct. 16.—Fighting with rebel bands was reported near Katrini, near 
Volos, and near Sparti, in the Peloponnese. Two bridges near Lariss, 
were blown up by bandits, who then entered the town. Greek forces 
reoccupied ro villages in Thessaly which had been seized by rebels. 

Oct. 17.—The central committee of E.A.M. sent a protest to the 
Security Council calling for the withdrawal of British troops and 
declaring that British intervention in the internal affairs of Greece had 
the effect of “‘suppressing the independence of the country”’. 


Paris. 


ICELAND. Oct. 10.—The Prime Minister announced the resignation 
of the Cabinet, owing to differences over the airport agreement with 
the U.S.A. The Socialist Ministers declared that since the Althing 
approved of it the foundation of coalition government no longer existed. 


INDIA. Oct. 8.—An attack on a police post at Howrah, Calcutta, led 
to 2 men being killed when the police were compelled to fire. Further 
assaults occurred in the city, bringing the death roll since Sept. 23 to 
58, with over 200 injured. Six stabbing cases were reported in Bombay. 

Oct. 13.—The Muslim League working committee authorized Mr. 
Jinnah to accept the Viceroy’s offer made in his broadcast of Aug. 24, 
and proposed 5 names for inclusion in a Government of 14 (the others 
being 6 Congress and 3 minorities’ representatives). 

Further stabbing attacks occurred in Calcutta and Bombay. 

Oct. 14.—Troops were called out in the Noakhali district of east 
Bengal owing to serious disorders, including murders in 7 villages, which 
began on Oct. 11. More stabbing attacks occurred at Dacca, bringing 
the number of killed there since Aug. 20 to 112. 

Oct. 15.—It was announced in Delhi that the Muslim League had 
decided to join the interim Government, and that the King had ap- 
pointed the following to be members: Liagat Ali Khan, I. 1. Chund- 
rigar, Abdur Rab Nishtar, Ghazanfar Ali Khan, and Jogendra Nath 
Mondal, the Depressed Classes leader. The following members of the 


Oct. 18.—M. ‘Tsaldaris and the Opposition leaders arrived back from 
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Cabinet had resigned to enable reconstruction to be carried out: Sarat 
Chandra Bose, Sir Shafa’at Ahmed Khan, and Syed Ali Zaheer. 
Acharya Kripalani was elected president of the Congress Party. 
Oct. 16.—Letters exchanged between Pandit Nehru and Mr. Jinnah 
after their discussions were published. They revealed differences over 
the terms on which the Muslim League would enter the interim 


' Government, on the question of the selection of other minority repre- 


' sentatives in the Cabinet, on the inclusion of a Nationalist Muslim, on 
- the Muslim right of veto on major communal issues, and on the Muslim 


claim to hold the vice-presidency of the Cabinet by rotation. In 


» particular Mr. Jinnah was understood to insist on the right to appeal 
' to the Viceroy where minority interests were adversely affected, and 


could not accept a passage in the Congress formula which stated that 


' the interim Government ‘‘will never invoke the intervention of the 


Governor-General in any case”’. 


Pandit Nehru went to Peshawar to tour the frontier area and was met 


_ bya large crowd of Muslim League volunteers who shouted “Nehru 
' go back”, and “Down with the unholy alliance between British and 
_ Hindus”. They also broke the windows of Dr. Khan Sahib’s (Congress 
' Premier of the N.W. Frontier Province) car as he drove to meet 
» Nehru. 


The Chief Minister of Bengal told the press in Calcutta that there was 


" grave unrest in the Noakhali and Tipperah districts, and that troops and 
armed police had been sent to the former. In Dacca district casualties 


now numbered over 120. 


Oct. 17.—The president of the Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 


- mittee reported from Noakhali that casualties there since Oct. 10 
exceeded 5,000, and that some 50,000 had been affected by the riots, 
_ which included looting, arson, and forcible conversion to Islam. Large 
q — of refugees were fleeing to Calcutta and other places in western 
Bengal. 


Pandit Nehru arrived at Razmak, in Waziristan. The town was then 
fired on by tribesmen, and British artillery returned the fire. At 


» Miranshah a Jirga of some 400 tribal maliks (leaders) which was to have 


_ been addressed by Nehru broke up before he spoke. Khan Abdul 


_ Shatfar Khan then addressed it, saying that the new Indian Government 
_ meant nothing but good to the Muslims, but was interrupted by shouts 
_ that “We are independent now and we mean to remain so. .. . Past 
_ Indian Governments have not been fair to Muslims, and we do not 


. 


believe the present one to be fair to them. . . 

Oct. 18.—The disturbances spread to Tipperah and Chandpur. 
Unofficial reports of the casualties in 8 days were 5,000 to 6,000 killed 
and 15,000 to 20,000 injured, while some 50,000 had been abducted or 
forcibly converted to Islam. Thousands were believed to face starvation 
owing to the breakdown of transport and cessation of all trade. 

Oct. 20.—Pandit Nehru’s car was fired on in the Khyber Pass by 
armed tribesmen, who also threw stones at his convoy, smashing the 
windows of his and other cars. Two press correspondents in the party 
were slightly injured. The escort, a party of the Khyber rifles, returned 
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the fire and drove the demonstrator back. They were ordered to shoo: 


their way through if necessary. 
The Chief Minister in the Bengal Government asked for mor 


troops to be sent to eastern Bengal to guard the houses of Hindus, who, JR fo 
he said, were in a state of panic. The damage suffered was, however I ei 
much less than press reports had suggested. tre 
INDO-CHINA. Oct. 15.—Incidents were reported between French Ee 
and Viet Nam troops, and the Government in Hanoi was understoo; JE ™ 
to be in difficulties owing to extremist agitation. sy 
Siamese decision to return 4 provinces to Indo-China. (see Siam) 
Oct. 18.—The High Commissioner for France met President Hy) J; 
Chi-minh of Viet Nam in Camranh Bay, and agreed to the ear Je 4 
appointment of a Viet Nam delegate to the High Commissioner and ty) J be 
the establishment of the mixed commissions provided for under th — . 
modus vivendi reached at Fontainebleau and due to come into force in 
November. (The President was on his way back from France ing Qe” 
French cruiser.) 4 


ITALY. Oct. 9.—Demonstrations by workers in Rome led to clashes 
with the police in which 2 men were killed and 82 workers and sy 
policemen injured. The demonstration developed into a riot; groups 
forced their way into the Ministry of the Interior and did much damage. 
Signor Nenni, the Socialist Minister, tried to address the crowd from 
the balcony, but was greeted with a shower of stones. Mounted police 
were very roughly handled, and 6 of them hit by bullets. 

The trouble was ascribed to a report that 20,000 men employed as 
excavators near Rome were to be discharged. Because of alleged 
irregularities by contractors it had been decided to suspend operations, 
but notices of dismissal were issued through a misunderstanding. 


The Prime Minister told the press later that the trouble was caused am 
by agents provocateurs, 10 of whom had been arrested. The workers J tas 
leaders disclaimed responsibility for violence, and blamed outside f pos 
agitators. ma 

Oct. 10.—A trade agreement with Poland was signed, providing for rev 
export to and imports from Poland to a value of £10 million in 4 years. ‘ 

Oct. 12.—U.S. reimbursement of lire advanced to American forces ( 
while fighting in Italy. (see U.S.A.) KE 

Oct. 13.—Signor Nenni, speaking in Rome on “‘Italy’s present grave Fe Bri 
hour”’, said that as regards Trieste the French plan had prevailed. He J our 
much deplored the lack of collaboration between Italy and Yugoslavia. J call 
In the west, France had remained intransigent on all questions. In J hel 
Africa, colonization in the form begun in 1885 was over. Britain hal | Ru 
nothing to gain from Italy’s expulsion from what was once rhetorically . 

sol 


called the “fourth coast”. France had nothing to gain and, above all 


the Arabs had nothing to gain. rw 
Oct. 16.—Gen. Eisenhower arrived at Trieste to inspect the U.. 


forces in Venezia Giulia. ¢ 
Oct. 17.—It was announced in Rome that Signor Nenni would take BF adr 
over the Ministry of Foreign Affairs on Oct. 19. the 
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Oct. 20.—Signor Nenni, after assuming office, told the press that the 
| ceverity of the peace treaty “creates in our conscience and our will the 
© necessity for a revision”. He also said he had the greatest admiration 
| for strong-minded people, and would therefore appreciate those who, 

either not wanting or unable to accept the new political order and 
| republican institution which the nation has chosen would prefer to 
' Jeave rather than serve against their conscience. He stated that he had 
' received a telegram from Mr. Bevin saying he could count on the full 
sympathy of the people of Great Britain. 
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4 - _ JAPAN. Oct. 7.—The House of Representatives passed the Bill for the 
’ | adoption of the new Constitution with only 5 dissentient votes. It had 
rh " been considerably amended by the House of Peers. 
© Oct. 12.—The Diet passed the Land Reform Bill, to become effective 
4 the _ within 2 years. Gen. MacArthur stated that it constituted the most 
=o ' important milestone in the creation of an economically stable and 
_— politically democratic society, and that the farmers would find in it 

" their long-awaited Bill of Rights. 
ashes [— Labour union leaders told the press that the strikes which were in 
id sy EF progress and being fomented aimed at the overthrow of the Govern- 
‘oups {JF ment, to make way for one of the extreme Left. 
nage, 
from Jf JAVAAND SUMATRA. Oct. 7.—The opening meeting between the 
olice JF Dutch and Indonesian delegations was held in Batavia, Lord Killearn 

_ presiding. Prof. Schermerhorn, in the Dutch delegation’s opening 
ad as i speech, paid a tribute to the British troops, who had made such sacri- 
leged J fices, both materially and in human lives, in the N.E.I. not for selfish 
ions, — considerations, but in the realization of an inter-allied sense of duty. 

_ Dr. Sjahrir said the presence of British troops had caused misgivings 
used fF among Indonesians, but in his view the British were fulfilling a difficult 
kers J task with just appreciation of the Indonesian national movement. The 
tside { position of the British Commonwealth as neighbours required them to 

maintain contact with the development of the Indonesian national 
g for revolution. 
eas. JF The conference went into closed session. 
rees fF Oct. 8.—Dr. van Mook, addressing the conference, said there was no 

_ reason to forget their gratitude to and friendship for Britain because the 
rave JF British had failed ‘‘after years of incredible tension and exertion to solve 

He fF our difficulties for us as soon as peace had been restored. I would only 
avia. fF call attention to the fact that it was, after all, the British who really 
_ In helped our prisoners of war and internees, and not the Americans or 
had fF | Russians or any other allies”. He also said that several British armies 
cally JF had been on active service for 6 years and longer, while many British 
- all, > soldiers had not yet rejoined their families. By far the most difficult 

_ part of the task of liquidating the war in the Middle and Far East had 
US. fF been allotted to the British Empire. 

_ Oct. 10.—Reports from Sumatra showed that the Republican 
take JF — administration was consolidating itself throughout the island, and that 


the local leaders were united behind Dr. Sjahrir’s Government. 
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Nationalist ideas had already penetrated to the remotest villages an; 
down to the poorest classes. A recently formed Estates Board y 
looking after foreign estates and other foreign commercial interests, 

Oct. 14.—The conference of Dutch and Indonesian delegations jp 
Batavia agreed unanimously on a truce in hostilities, based on th. 
stabilization of existing military positions. Figures of strengths ani 
other information were exchanged. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Oct. 9.—Gen. Smuts arrived in the country. 

Oct. 11.—Gen. Smuts, addressing a joint meeting of both Houses of 
Parliament, said that as France had rejected Mr. Churchill’s suggestion 
that she should take the lead in a European federation Britain ought ty 
step in, because “‘in her set-up of the British Commonwealth she has 
already created an example and model of international co-operation 
among free States far in advance of anything existing in the international 
sphere’. In private conversation with many representative Europeans 
he had often heard it asked why Britain did not take the lead in this 
greatest of European interests. If modesty restrained her, could not 
some of the smaller States, convinced of her disinterestedness and wise 
leadership, exercise some influence with her? The state of the small 
Powers today was so precarious as to become unendurable, and sooner 
or later they might be forced to become the satellites of some great 
Power. 

As an alternative to federation he suggested that a number of smaller 
States should group together without the sponsorship of a great Power 
and form an appropriate council. The U.N. Charter not only provided, 
but almost invited such regional groupings, and he gave as examples the 
“Slav general group’, the British Commonwealth, and the Pan- 
American union under Chapultepec. If no one would venture on this, 
let a start be made on the economic plane, and let a European economic 
council be formed to co-ordinate and guide the common economic 
affairs of the Continent, or as much of it as would join the scheme, 
Suggesting that the Customs union between the Low Countries could 
be extended, he said that as soon as Germany was in control of her own 
economic affairs her case for membership could be considered by her 
neighbours. Economically the interests of the smaller States bordering 
on her were so closely bound up with the recovery of Germany and with 
its proper guidance that a wider economic arrangement between her 
and her neighbours might be a long step towards the recovery of all of 
them. He concluded by calling attention to the immense advantages 
that would follow if the countries of Europe, the most advanced and 
developed group of the whole human race, could co-operate and s0 
form ‘‘an enormous industrial and economic unit and a market of 
unrivalled dimensions’. 


NIGERIA. Oct. 14.—The report was published of the commission of 
enquiry appointed by the Colonial Secretary. It recommended a 
increase of 50 per cent in the cost-of-living allowances existing 


July, 1945. 
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PALESTINE. Oct. 7.—Two Jewish terrorists aged 18 and 20 were 


sentenced to 12 years’ imprisonment for unlawful possession of arms. 


| They had taken part in the guarding of the British officers kidnapped on 
» June 18. They told the Court they did not recognize its right to try 
- them, adding, ‘“‘this country is our country, and your laws are laws of 


oppression and tyranny’. 
At Kfar Masaryk, north Palestine, 1o Jews and 2 Arabs were injured 


' in quarrels over a piece of land claimed by both. 


Oct. 8.—Two British soldiers were killed by road mines just outside 
Jerusalem, and mines were also discovered near Jaffa and on other roads 
near Jerusalem. 

Oct. 9.—Searches were made in Jerusalem and its outskirts and in 
several Jewish settlements near the places where mines were discovered. 
Quantities of explosives, ammunition, military clothing, maps, etc., 
were found, and 13 people were arrested. 

Oct. 10.—Pamphlet bombs exploded in Jerusalem containing 
attacks by Irgun Zvai Leumi on Jewish Agency leaders who were 
negotiating with the British Government. They were accused of making 
concessions in the London talks, “‘putting the fate of Palestine in the 
hands of Arab States’’. 

Oct. 17.—A British police inspector was fatally shot in Jerusalem, 


and 3 British soldiers were injured when a lorry was blown up by a 


mine between Haifa and Telaviv. 


The Arab Higher Committee decided to call a general strike for 


" Noy. 2, the anniversary of the Balfour Declaration. 


Oct. 18.—Delegates of the Muslim Brotherhood from Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, the Lebanon, and Transjordan met at Haifa and 
decided to open branches in all towns in Palestine, to ask the Govern- 
ment for a separate department of education in the hands of the Arabs, 
and to ask the Arab Executive to place the Palestine Arab case before 
the Security Council. The meeting declared it would not recognize 
Jewish illegal immigrants who had been “helped to enter the country 
by British bayonets”, and affirmed its solidarity with Egypt in the 
treaty negotiations with Britain. 

Oct. 19.—A curfew was imposed on the Jewish districts in central 
Jerusalem owing to “‘a serious recrudescence of Jewish terrorist activity” 
resulting in the murder of 4 British service men in 2 weeks. 


PERSIA. Oct. 7.—General H.Q. announced that “fighting in the 
south, in Fars, Shiraz, and all garrisons ceased from last night”. The 
leader of the Qashqai tribe sent a Note to the Premier asking him to 
reopen negotiations, and ordered his followers to observe a truce. 

Oct. 14.—Prince Firouz, the Minister of Labour, stated that the 
Government would always respect the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.’s rights. 


_ The company was considered a national Persian company and at the 


same time represented the legitimate interests of Britain in Persia. 

Oct. 16.—Mr. Bevin’s statement about British Consuls in Persia. 
(see Great Britain.) 

The Tudeh Ministers in the Cabinet were reported to have walked 
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out when the Premier refused their request that he should reinstate :h. 
Governors of Teheran, Isfahan, and Kermanshah, whom he ha 
dismissed. 

An agreement concluded with the leaders at Shiraz was published. 
It provided that: the Constitution should be respected; provincial an( 
city councils should be formed for Fars province; the number of 
Deputies from Fars should be increased; and Government officials fy; 
Fars should be elected from local candidates. 

Oct. 17.—The Premier tendered the resignation of the Cabinet, ani 
was asked to form a new Ministry. The coalition between the Democry 
and Tudeh Parties was understood to have broken down over the 
question of land ownership. 

Oct. 18.—The Premier dismissed Abbas Eskandari, the Governor 
of Teheran, a member of the Tudeh Party, and appointed Moussay; 
Zadeh as Governor. 

Oct. 19.—The Premier formed a new Government without either the 
3 Tudeh Party Ministers or Prince Firouz, the Minister of Labour, 
The outgoing Tudeh Ministers were those of Industry, Health, and 
Education, who were replaced by new men without strong party 
affiliations. ‘The new Minister of Labour was Farman Farmayan, — 

A Tudeh Party statement declared that the Ministers withdrew on 
their own initiative as a protest against unconstitutional acts by the 
Premier. It was widely believed that they resigned to become candi- 
dates at the General Election, as they considered seats in the Majlis a 
more important than Cabinet rank. 

Oct. 20.—Prince Firouz was appointed Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 


POLAND. Oct. 9.—The Peasant Party decided to take part in the 
General Election independently, and published a resolution declaring 
that it hoped still to be able to remain in a Cabinet of national unity in 
the belief that the elections would be carried out “in an honest manner”. 

Plans for the Polish Resettlement Corps published. (see Great 
Britain.) 

Oct. 10.—Trade agreement with Italy. (see Italy.) 

Oct. 16.—The Vice-Premier, speaking at Breslau (Wroclaw) t 
industrial leaders, said the Government regarded the frontier on the 
Oder as final, irrespective of the attitude of any State at the peace 
conference. He attacked the German Social Democratic leader, 
Neumann, for his revisionist demand, about which the Governmen' 
was understood to have made a protest to the Allied Control Council. 

The editor of the organ of the Peasant Party was arrested by the 
security police for activities “unconnected with his newspaper work’. 
His offices were searched. 

Oct. 18.—Statement in Parliament regarding the Elections. (s¢ 
Great Britain.) 

Oct. 20.—M. Mikolajczyk told the foreign press that there had been 
widespread arrests of men of his party with the express purpose 0! 
paralysing their activities throughout the country. In 8 weeks 13 
members of the executive council and nearly 800 ordinary members 
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had been imprisoned, and many party branches had been closed, 
> :2 of them after Mr. Byrnes’s Stuttgart speech. In the past 5 months 
| 94 members of the party had been killed. In the past 2 weeks the party 
and newspaper offices in Warsaw had been searched almost daily. 


Government quarters described these accusations as “highly exag- 


| erated” and attributed the arrests of members of the party executive 
' to the liquidation of a “‘secret terrorist organization”. All would be 
» publicly tried. As regards the men killed the number of murdered 
' among the pro-Government parties was more than treble the figure 


given. 
' PORTUGAL. Oct. 10.—A rising by a group of N.C.O.s at Aviero was 


_ suppressed by the garrisons at Coimbra and Figueira without bloodshed. 
_ Some 80 men marched on Oporto, but were arrested en route. 


Oct. 11.—A Government Note stated that the objectives of the rebels 


| were not yet known. The country was tranquil and life normal. 


| SAUDI ARABIA. Oct. 17—The text of a message from the King to 
' President Truman was published, in which he said he had always tried 
' to keep President Roosevelt and Mr. Truman informed of the true 
position in Palestine, and had never ceased to point out that the Jews 


__were aggressors whose ambitions knew no bounds. Expressing surprise 


at “certain declarations” supporting the Jews and demanding immediate 
_ admission of their emigrants, he said his surprise was all the greater in 
_ view of an earlier statement from the White House that the U.S. 
_ Government hoped the negotiations between the British Government, 
_ the Arabs, and the Jews would result in a solution, and that the 


U.S.A. was ready to facilitate the admission of refugees, including Jews, 


"into its own territories. He was quite certain the American people could 
_ not permit Zionist aggression against a friendly Arab country, and had 
_ no doubt the President could strengthen the existing ties of friendship 
_ between the Arab countries and the U.S.A. by stopping the Zionist 


"aggression. 


_ SIAM. Oct. 13.—The Government, after hearing a report from their 
_ delegate to the United Nations, decided to return to Indo-China the 4 
provinces in dispute between the two countries. 

Oct. 15.—Parliament, by 91 votes to 29, endorsed the Government’s 
proposal to return to Indo-China the 4 provinces in dispute, but not to 
nullify the treaty under which they were awarded to Siam by the Vichy 
Government. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Oct. 9.—Gen. Smuts in Holland. (see The 
Netherlands.) 
Oct. 11.—Gen. Smuts’s address to the Dutch Parliament. (see 


| The Netherlands.) 


Oct. 12,—Gen. Smuts’s address to the Belgian Parliament. (see 
Belgium.) 
Oct. 18.—Gift to Great Britain. (see Great Britain.) 
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SPAIN. Oct. 12.—The anniversary of the discovery of America yw 
celebrated in Madrid, and decorations were conferred on Gen. Lope, 
leader of a special mission from Argentina, as representative of Preside 
Peron. 

Oct. 17.—Belgian Note to U.N.O. re Degrelle. (see Belgium.) 


THE SUDAN. Oct. 20.—Sir Sayed Abderrahman El Mahdi tele. 
graphed to Mr. Bevin: “The British Government have made it clear 
that no decision regarding the political future of the Sudan will }¢ 
taken without the advice of its people. In view of Sidky Pasha’s state. 
ment before he left for the present talks in London, we wish to obtain 
confirmation reassuring us of the sovereignty of our country.”’ The 
editor of EJ Umma left for London to put forward the Umma’s case. 


SWEDEN. Oct. 7.—A spokesman of the Foreign Office stated that the 
British Legation had informed the Government that well-known Nazis 
were being smuggled from Germany into Sweden via Switzerland with 
the help of the Swedish Legation in Berne. About 30 Nazis were 
reported to have arrived so far. 

Oct. 8.—Details of the trade agreement with Russia. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Oct. 10.—Hr. Tage Erlander was appointed Prime Minister and was 
succeeded as Minister for Education by Hr. Weijne. The Defence 
Staff issued a report stating that after sifting over 1,000 reports about 
the passage of rockets over Sweden they had come to the conclusion 
that most of them were ordinary celestial phenomena. 


SWITZERLAND. Oct. 9.—It was announced in Berne that the 
mission to the U.S.A. to discuss with the United Natious the establish- 
2 ment of a European branch at Geneva was returning without agreement 
being reached owing to the insistence by the Government that Geneva 
should not become a military H.Q. for the conduct of United Nations 
operations in an atomic war. 

Oct. 17.—M. Petit-Pierre, in a statement in Parliament, said that 
in the discussion in New York with Mr. Trygve Lie a compromise had 
been reached under which it was provisionally agreed that U.N.0. 
should make use of the League buildings in Geneva, at the same time 
recognizing that Switzerland would not in any way be held responsible 
for the actions of their officials, and that U.N.O. should make a declara- 
tion that in the event of a conflict between member States or between 
the United Nations and a non-member State military operations would 

on no account be directed from Swiss territory. 


TURKEY. Oct. 9.—It was understood that the Government had 
received from the British and U.S. Governments Notes giving their 
views on the Soviet Note of Sept. 24 about the Straits. 
Oct. 15.—Ankara radio reported that British and U.S. diplomatic 
representatives were conferring with Turkish officials on the question 
of the Straits, and stated that the Soviet Union had not delivered to the 
British or U.S. Governments copies of its last Note of Sept. 24. 
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Oct. 18.—The Government’s reply to the Soviet Note of Sept. 24 
was handed to the Chargé d’ Affaires in Ankara. 
Oct. 19.—Grant of credit by the U.S. Export-Import Bank. (see 


U.S.A.) 


U.S.A. Oct. 7.—The Secretary of War issued a statement reading, 


: “There is no truth whatsoever in stories that the United States has 
_ shipped or is shipping atomic bombs to Great Britain”. (The press had 


published reports that a stock of bombs had been “cached somewhere 
in northern England’’.) 

Oct. 8.—Mr. Bernard Baruch, speaking at a function in New York, 
defended the American plan for controlling atomic energy and de- 
nounced those who persisted in “errors as to facts”. The plan con- 
tained a rough approach to abolition not only of one instrument of war 
but of war itself. ‘“‘America’’, he said, ‘‘stands ready to proscribe and 


a destroy the atom bomb, to lift its use from death to life, if the world 
~ will join in a pact to ensure the world’s security from atomic warfare. 


But it must be a realistic working pact, not merely a pious expression of 
intent wholly lacking in methods of enforcement. Even if international 
inspection violated national sovereignty that would be better than 
international disaster. America was willing to accept inspection, and 
for some time she would be the country most inspected. 

Mr. Dean Acheson stated that a Note on Palestine had been received 
from Mr. Attlee after the President’s statement but had not yet been 
answered. The State Department had recently received a plan for 
Palestine from Mr. Goldman of the Jewish Agency, and had communi- 
cated with London on the subject, saying it thought the plan worthy of 
the most careful consideration. 

Oct. g9.—Mr. Dalton left New York for London. 

The State Department announced that they had accepted from the 
Yugoslav Government a sum of $150,000 as indemnity for the lives of 
the 5 airmen shot down and killed on Aug. 19. A Note acknowledging 
the receipt of the money stated, however, that the Government could 
not accept the Yugoslav contention that Yugoslavia had no respon- 
sibility for the loss of the 2 aircraft shot down on Aug. g and 19 with- 
out loss of life. These ’planes did not fly over Yugoslavia illegally but 
for reasons outside their control resulting from bad weather. 

A Note was delivered to Moscow reiterating the U.S. view that 
Turkey should continue to be primarily responsible for defence of the 


_ Straits, although in case of direct or threatened attack by an aggressor 


the U.N. Security Council should act. The Ambassador in Moscow 
reminded the Russians that the Big Three had agreed at Potsdam to 
propose to Turkey their views on revision of the Montreux Convention, 
but said his Government did not consider it was contemplated at 
Potsdam that any direct conversations between one of the signatories 
and Turkey should have the effect of prejudicing the participation of the 


other two signatories in the revision. On the contrary, it considered 


that Potsdam contemplated only an exchange of views with Turkey as a 
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useful preliminary to a conference of all interested Powers, to consider 
revision of Montreux. 

Oct. 10.—President Truman stated in Washington that Britain 
possessed no atomic bombs. 

The Secretary of War, in an address to the convention of the Ame-i- 
can Federation of Labour in Chicago, said he was convinced that 
eventually the spread of the doctrine of free speech would greatly 
minimize the chance of war, but meanwhile “it is our ability to protect 
ourselves that counts in a world that still talks in terms of "planes, tanks. 
and guns. No foreign Power, no combination of Powers, will go to war 
with the United States or will follow policies that involve a risk of war 
with us if they look us over and conclude that their prospects of success 
in a fight with us are not good”. America had an army of somewhat 
over a million men, but her forces were not comparable in man-power 
with the Russian army, which still had 5 million men. 

The president of the A.F.L. rejected a proposal that it should co- 
operate with the World Federation of Trade Unions in the interest 
of a world-wide trade unionism, and said, ‘We know that you cannot 
make a decision in the W.F.T.U. without first ascertaining what the 
dictator in Moscow shall say about it’. 

The Foreign Liquidation Commission announced that a new credit 
of $25 million had been granted to Greece for the purchase of surplus 
property, bringing the total credit to Greece for this purpose to $45 
million. 

It was learnt that, according to the Soviet Vice-Consul in New York, 
11 Soviet citizens who had come from Russia to attend a Slav Congress 
had received a letter from the U.S. Department of Justice stating that 
“your position as a member of a delegation from a foreign organization, 
and the activities in which you have engaged since your entry into the 
United States make you subject to the regulatory provisions of the Act 
as the agent of a foreign Power”. (The Russians were to have appeared 
that night at a Slav mass meeting at Gary, Indiana.) 

Oct. 11.—Mr. Acheson told the press that the Government had for a 
long time been concerned about civil liberties in Yugoslavia. Since the 
recognition of the Belgrade Government they had unhappily had to 
take up with it a number of cases of the trials of U.S. citizens being 
unfairly conducted. It was the civil liberties aspect of the Yugoslav 
Archbishop’s trial which gave them concern, involving, as it did, the 
freedom of religion and of worship. He reminded questioners that the 
United Nations had all subscribed to a document in which was stated 
the basic importance of these civil liberties, and this led to attention 
being called to their non-observance by a country whose people were 
deeply concerned with their preservation. 

Oct. 12.—The Government decided to make available to Italy the 
sum of $49 million as a reimbursement for lire advanced to its armed 
forces during the fighting there. Mr. Byrnes, in a letter to the Italian 
Premier, said his Government believed that, as a co-belligerent, Italy 
was entitled to such repayment. ‘The American people”’, he wrote, 
“are deeply conscious of the contribution which Italy has made to 
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American life since the beginning of their history. The U.S. Govern- 
ment therefore desires that the traditional links which have bound the 
seace-loving people of our two Republics shall be renewed and rein- 
forced. ‘The American people are happy to acknowledge the part which 
the people of Italy took in the liberation of their country from the yoke 
of Fascist tyranny... .”” 

Oct. 14.—President Truman, in a broadcast, announced that meat 
price controls were to be abandoned and that the removal of others, 
on both prices and wages, would follow in order to restore “free economy 
and free collective bargaining”. He also announced plans to import 
cattle from Mexico. 

Oct. 15.—Mr. Baruch’s report on the technological controls required 
to make atomic energy production safe for humanity was published. It 
stated that most, if not all, “dangerous” activities would need to be 
actually managed and operated by the projected international authority. 
Activities classed as dangerous were the mining of uranium and thorium, 
and the concentrating and refining of their ores and compounds, the 
production of chemical compounds of either metal, their storage and 
distribution, research on atomic weapons, and the construction and 
operation of plants for the separation of isotopes, of all piles capable of 
producing fissionable material, and of plants for the separation of pile 
products such as plutonium. 

Oct. 16.—The State Department announced that negotiations for a 
$50 million loan to Czechoslovakia had been suspended and that Prague 
had been informed that no further transfers of U.S. surplus property 
would be made under the previous credit of a similar sum. 

The American Federation of Labour, at its convention in Chicago, 
rejected a proposal that it should join with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations in forming a foreign policy for U.S. Labour, on the 
ground that the C.I.0. was Communist dominated. 

The Office of Price Administration lifted the price controls on oils 
and fats. 

Oct. 17.—Mr. Byrnes and Senator Vandenberg arrived in Washing- 
ton from Paris. Both said that much progress had been made. Gen. 
Bedell Smith, the Ambassador to Moscow, also arrived. 

Oct. 18.—The Government delivered a Note to Yugoslavia stating 
that a number of Americans had died in prison camps there, while 
others were being used for slave labour, and expressing ‘‘abhorrence 
and condemnation“ of these practices. They had been arrested without 
charges being preferred against them, confined in insanitary prisons, 
and punished without having been convicted. It accused the Govern- 
ment of violating the established principles of international law, and 
hoped that corrective steps would be taken promptly. 

Officials stated that about 10 Americans had died in prison camps 
from a number of civilians who went to Yugoslavia before the war for 
private reasons. On Oct. 12 over 100 were released to return home, but 
165 were still held. 

Mr. Byrnes broadcast a statement in which he said he was disturbed 
over “the continued, if not increasing, tension between the United 
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States and the Soviet Union”. The two States could quickly reach ap 
understanding if one was willing to yield to all demands. “The United 
States is unwilling to do this. It is equally unwilling to ask it of anothe; 
State.” He confessed his bewilderment at the motives which the Soviet 
delegation at Paris attributed to the U.S.A. Not once but many times 
they charged that the United States had enriched itself during the war 
and under the guise of freedom for commerce and equality of oppor- 
tunity for the trade of all nations was now seeking to enslave Europe 
economically. These charges were particularly regrettable to the 
United States when they were made by the Soviet Government, “to 
whom we advanced more than $10,000 million lend-lease during the 
war, and with whom we want to be friendly in the time of peace”, 

America stood for social and economic democracy at home and 
abroad. ‘‘We defend freedom everywhere’, he said, ‘“‘and in our view 
human freedom and human progress are inseparable.” The develop. 
ment of sympathetic understanding was necessary to make U.N.0. a 
true community of nations, and until they were able to work out 
definite and agreed standards of conduct such as those which governed 
decisions within the competence of the Court of International Justice 
international problems between sovereign States must be worked out 
by agreement between sovereign States. But for this they must act in 
good faith, and must not arbitrarily exercise their power of veto, 
preventing a return to conditions of peace and delaying economic 
reconstruction. No State should ignore or veto the aggregate sentiments 
of mankind, nor could they arbitrarily resist or refuse to consider the 
changes in relationships between States and peoples which justice, fair 
play, and the enlightened sentiments of mankind demanded. 

He went on: ‘‘We will continue to seek friendship with the Soviet 
Union, but we must retain our perspective. We must guard against 
the belief that deep-rooted suspicions can be dispelled and far-reaching 
differences reconciled by any single act of faith... We deplore the 
tendency on the part of the Soviet Union to regard States which 
are friendly to us as unfriendly to the Soviet Union, and to consider 
as unfriendly our efforts to maintain traditionally friendly relations 
with States bordering on the Soviet Union. We deplore talk of the 
encirclement of the Soviet Union. We have from no less an authority 
than Gen. Stalin himself that the Soviet Union is in no danger of 
encirclement.’”’ Pointing to Soviet acquisitions of territory in the 
Baltic, on the Polish and Finnish frontiers, and in the Pacific he said, 
“Certainly the Soviet Union is not a dispossessed nation’. 

Whatever considerations caused the close alignment of the Soviet 
Union and her Slav neighbours in the voting in Paris on many issues 
which commanded public attention, other States were not constrained 
to vote as they did by any caucus or bloc action. It required a very 
imaginative geographic sense to put China or Ethiopia into a Western 
bloc. It was quite evident at Paris that not only China and Ethiopia 
but Norway and France were particularly solicitous to avoid a suspicion 
of an alliance with any Western bloc. The significance of the cleavage 
in the voting was not between the United States and the Soviet Union 
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or between a Western bloc and the latter. It was based on conviction 
and not upon strategy or hidden design. 

He next declared that the U.S.A. had never claimed the right to 
dictate to other countries how they should manage their own trade and 
commerce. They had simply urged in the interests of all peoples that 
no country should make trade discriminations in its regulations with 
other countries. They did object, however, to any Government 
charging that the U.S. Government had enriched itself during the war 
and desired to make “‘hand-outs” to European Governments in order to 
enslave their peoples. ‘‘We want to assist in European reconstruction,” 
he said, “because we believe European prosperity will contribute to 
world prosperity and world peace. That is not dollar democracy... .” 

It might help the Russians to understand them better if they realized 
that today their social and economic democracy was farther from the 
devil-take-the-hindmost philosophy of bygone days than Soviet Russia 
was from Tsarist Russia. America was firmly and irrevocably com- 
mitted to the principle that “‘it is our right and the right of every people 
to organize their economic and political destiny through the freest 
possible expression of their collective will”. 

The First Secretary of the Soviet Embassy said that the action of the 
Department of Justice about the delegates to the Slav Congress in 
New York was “‘compatible neither with the personal dignity of these 
outstanding people nor with the self-respect of the country which they 
represent”. The delegates had been sent to the U.S.A. at American 
invitation and because the Soviet Government shared the American 
desire for strengthening cultural ties between the two countries. 

Oct. 19.—Senator Vandenberg, in a report on Paris in a radio 
“interview’’, referred to the lack of co-operation by Russia shown in the 
“reckless campaign of vilification from Moscow’’, and also to the 
difficulties caused by the ‘missionaries of confusion here at home”’. 
Asked about the talk of war he said war “must not be allowed to become 
inevitable”, and said he had heard much more talk of it in America than 
in Paris. This might be due to the existence of “too many American 
groups which over-zealously seek to make their own peace ideas 
_ impressive by using war as the frightening alternative’. If war came, 
it would he thought be due to ‘“‘some tragically unfortunate incident 
which may well be the result of somebody’s miscalculations as to how 
far we will tolerate some policy which either threatens our own security 
or world peace, or which violates our conception of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms’. 

The Export-Import Bank granted Turkey a credit of $25 million, 
repayable in 5 years, with interest at 3} per cent, to assist her in 
modernizing her railways and industries. 

Statistics published in Washington showed that since the war ended 
the Government had settled 75 per cent of its lend-lease accounts with 
its 38 allies. The account with the Soviet Union was still unsettled. 
since VJ Day lend-lease totalled over $1,843 million, bringing its total 
since its inception to nearly $51,000 million. Since the end of the war 
France had received $400 million, Britain $350 million, and Russia 
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$250 million, representing mainly civilian goods to assist the Allies jp 
the transition from a war to a peace-time economy. 


U.S.S.R. Oct. 7.—The Ministry for State Control announced th»; 
investigations in agricultural regions in the southern Urals and Cent;) 
Asia had resulted in the discovery of “crude violations”’ of the collectiy. 
farm régime by civil servants. Instances were given of misappropriatiyy 
of lands, extortion of food and money from farmers, and falsificatioy 
of accounts. The measures taken were, however, not of the nature of; 
— purge, but were disciplinary actions on the administratiy; 
evel. 

Oct. 8.—Details published of the trade agreement with Swede 
showed that Sweden had granted the Government a credit of kr. 
1,000 million (about £69 million) to be used for purchases of electrics! 
equipment, machinery, locomotives, fishing vessels, etc. The credit 
was to be repaid in 15 years, with interest at 3 per cent, but this woul 
not be payable during the first 3 years. 

Oct. 9.—A Council for Kolkhoz Affairs was set up, under the 
direction of M. Andreyev, the Deputy Prime Minister, and with the 
Premiers of the Ukraine and Kazakhstan as members. Pravda state! 
that every bushel was needed, and called on farmers to work round the 
clock, and on local officials to leave their desks and help. 

U.S. Note regarding revision of the Montreux Convention. (Se 
U.S.A.) 

Oct. 10.—It was learnt that the Government had ordered 11 Soviet 
citizens visiting the U.S.A. to attend the Third American Slav Congress 
(opened in New York on Sept. 22) to return home at once rather than 
comply with an order of the U.S. Department of Justice that the) 
should register as agents of a foreign Power. (see also U.S.A.) 

Oct. 15.—The Finance Minister, introducing the Budget for the 
fiscal year of 1946 in the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., announce? 
a total expenditure of 319,300 million roubles, an increase of 6 per cent 
over 1945. Industry was to have 102,000 million, social and cultural 
services 83,000 million, and defence 72,000 million roubles. Science 
was allotted 5,000 million, “to develop the economic and military might 
of the Soviet Union’. 

The revenue for 1946 was estimated at 333,400 million, an increas 
of over 10 per cent. The allocation of expenditure to the nation: 
economy was to be increased by over 37 per cent. 

The New Times published an article charging influential groups 11 
the U.S.A. with being more concerned to keep wheat prices high thar 
to combat hunger in Europe. It quoted U.S. official figures to show 
that at the end of 1945 the meat consumption a head in the U.S.A. was 
20 to 30 times as great as in many European countries, and twice as hig) 
as a reasonable diet required. Europe would not be hungry if the U.. 
and Canadian authorities would increase grain production or forbid 
the use of wheat for cattle food and distilling. 

After the war ended leading Americans pursued a policy as if the) 
had a warrant to control all humanity’s fate, and tried to interfere in the 
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' affairs of the whole world and impose their will. But America appar- 
' ently did not feel in any way her responsibility for the fact that millions 
in lands formerly her allies in the war hungered while she enjoyed 

' abundance of food. Her generous contributions to U.N.R.R.A. were 


due mainly to her fear of post-war chaos. 
Oct. 18. —The assistant chairman and the commercial director of the 


' Moscow textile combine were sentenced to be shot, and other officials 


to long terms of imprisonment for stealing great quantities of cloth 
over a 2-year period. The chairman was sentenced to 3 years for criminal 


negligence. 


Complaint by the First Secretary in the Washington Embassy about 


_ the treatment of delegates to the Slav Congress. (see U.S.A.) 


Moscow radio repeated the allegation that the revolt in South 


Persia was “instigated and organized’? by the two British Consuls 
' together with Col. Underwood and an official of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Co. It declared that the frontier region with Iraq was “constantly 
» flooded with British troops”, 80,000 having arrived by night the pre- 
vious week. 


Turkish reply to Note of Sept. 24. (see Turkey.) 
Oct. 20.—Moscow radio announced the creation of new Ministries 


' to deal with food reserves, domestic animal breeding, geology, the film 
_ industry, etc., and the appointment of 15 new junior Ministers. M. 
_ Malenkov, member of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, was 
appointed a deputy-chairman of the Soviet Council of Ministers. 


Pravda, commenting on Paris, said the principle of united action by 


_ the Big Five was the groundwork on which the United Nations stood. 
_ It deplored the use of the phrase “right of veto” as giving a totally 
_ false impression of the Soviet Government’s endeavours to reach 
' agreed decisions. It also described the view that East and West were 

divided by almost insuperable barriers as a worn-out theory of the 
Nazis. 


Izvestia said agreement could be reached by the Council of Foreign 


_ Ministers only if it rid itself of the theory of a division between East 
| and West and if there was a renunciation of attempts by Powers to 
| impose their will on others. A respect for small Powers’ rights to take 
an independent path to their recovery was what was necessary. 


Red Star referred to the plans of U.S. big business to secure hege- 


_ mony over Scandinavia, and quoted examples of monopolists advancing 
_ under a screen of a fog of anxiety caused by their alarms. One of these, 
_ intervention in Norwegian affairs, was aimed, it alleged, at serving the 
_ interests of the International Aluminium Co. by preventing Norway 
_ from exploiting her own aluminium resources. 


_ VATICAN CITY. Oct. 11.—The sentence on the Archbishop of 
Zagreb was described in the Vatican as ‘“‘infamous’’, and Osservatore 
_ Romano said the trial was essentially political, and the verdict already 
determined “before the curtain of the often tragic and always grotesque 
comedy was raised”’, 

Oct. 14.—The Sacred Congregation of the Council issued a declara- 
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tion giving judgment of excommunication on all those responsible jy 
any degree for bringing to trial the Archbishop of Zagreb. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Oct. 9.—It was learnt that the Government ha 
sent a Note to Washington stating that the decision to pay an indemnity 
for the lives of the U.S. airmen lost on Aug. 19 was “inspired by huma 
feeling, notwithstanding its firm attitude to reject most energetically 
any responsibility for the regrettable accident”. (see alsoU.S.A.) 

British statement regarding the aircraft reported forced down op 
Oct. 4. (see Great Britain.) 

Oct. 10,—It was learnt that the Government had requested the 
extradition from Egypt of 4 senior officers charged with collaboration 
with the enemy and fighting against the army of national liberation, and 
of a judge accused of sending patriots to prison, ordering the torture of 
others, and surrendering 50 nationalists to the Italians. The extradition 
claim was based on the San Francisco Charter. (The 4 officers went to 
Egypt with the Royal Yugoslav Army which was disbanded in 1945, and 
they were now regarded as under the command of the British Army and 
so outside Egyptian jurisdiction.) 

Oct. 11.—The Primate, Archbishop of Zagreb, was sentenced to 
16 years’ hard labour for “‘crimes against the State’’, with loss of civic 
rights for 5 years. His secretary was sentenced to 12 years’ hard labour, 
and § priests also received sentences of hard labour. Col. Lisak, a 
Ustachi leader, was sentenced to be hanged. 


Oct. 13.—The News Agency published details of the Archbishop's 
crimes, which included collaboration with Pavelitch, head of the Axs- 
sponsored Croat administration, sanctioning of compulsory conversions 
from the Orthodox to the Roman Catholic faith, acceptance of Vatican 
nomination to the post of chaplain of the Ustachi and the Domobran 
(Croat Territorials), and associations with Mihailovitch and conducting, 
with two of his generals, negotiations to obtain the intervention of 
foreign armies. 

Oct. 14.—Marshal Tito told a British press representative that he saw 
no objection to a free State for the Trieste area in principle, but 
maintained that 2 points ought to be conceded to Yugoslavia: that the 
territory around the port inhabited by Slavs must go to Yugoslavia; and 
that Yugoslavia should be met on the question of the constitution of the 
Free State. He also said they had no quarrel with Greece, and it was 
untrue that they were arming bands operating on the borders. 

Excommunication of Marshal Tito and all those taking part in the 
trial of the Primate. (see Vatican City.) 


Oct. 16.—The Government issued a statement through the Embassies 
in London and elsewhere pointing out that Archbishop Stepinac was 
indictable on 4 counts: collaboration with Pavelitch from the beginning 
of the Ustachi “independent State” proclaimed by the Axis; failure to 
stop the massacres of Orthodox Serbs; the fact that his attitude led to 
many Catholic clergy fighting with the Ustachi and the Germans 
against the National Army of Liberation; and continuing, after the wa’, 
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- to keep contact with the remnants of Ustachi units, and instigating his 
| dergy to do likewise. 


Marshal Tito’s replies to questions by a U.S. pressman were broad- 


cast, in which he said the question of Trieste could not be considered 


as having been solved. As it stood they could not accept it, but this 
meant that they did not exclude further discussions of the problem. 


| There was on their part the greatest desire to have good relations with 
all countries, but there had been a series of incidents which showed that 
' this desire was not shared by the United States. They had done 


everything possible to improve relations, but the attitude of the U.S.A. 
on the Trieste issue, on reparations, and on the question of Yugo- 


' slavia’s Danube ships showed a contrary standpoint on the part of the 
U.S.A. 


Oct. 18.—U.S. Note regarding Americans imprisoned without trial. 


(see U.S.A.) 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Oct.7.—The 16th Congress of the International Co-operative 


> Alliance opened at Ziirich. 


Oct.9.—The International Labour Organization concluded its 


_ conference at Montreal after carrying three conventions on youth and 
child labour, one for the partial revision of the existing I.L.O. conven- 
" tions, a resolution for an increased budget, an instrument for the 
- amendment of the I.L.O. constitution, and other measures. 


Oct. 15.—A conference on trade and employment opened in London 


_ and was attended by delegates of 17 Governments. The Soviet Union 
' was invited, but declined because the Government had not had suffi- 
' cient opportunity to study the far-reaching questions of world trade. 
_ Sir Stafford Cripps stated the case for a general relaxation of restrictions 
' on trade and for concentration by each country on policies of full 
employment, which was basic to an expansionist world trade policy. 


Oct. 16.—The Inter-Allied Reparations Agency issued its report on 


_ the session held in Brussels from Sept. 5 to Oct. 8. This stated that, 
' inspite of the Potsdam declaration of August 1945, only 70 industrial 
_ plants from the western zones of Germany had so far been reported as 
_ being available to the Agency. The Agency had therefore informed the 
' 4occupying Governments that it desired the matter to be considered by 
_ the Council of Foreign Ministers as soon as possible. 


THE UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCES 


Oct. 8.—The political committee of the U.N. Atomic Energy 


_ Commission, meeting at Lake Success, decided unanimously to proceed 
' with the examination of the safeguards required at each stage in the 
) production and use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes to prevent 
~ the possibility of misuse, 
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Oct. 14.—The Council of Foreign Ministers met in Paris to sett\; 
the time-table for the U.N. meetings in New York. It fixed Noy, 4 for 
the opening meeting of the Council there, and Nov. 20 for the opening 
of preliminary talks on the future of Germany. 

Oct. 15.—The Security Council adopted unanimously a resolution 
laying down the conditions under which the Court of Internationa| 
Justice would be open to States not members of U.N.O. The Polish 
delegate proposed that Spain should be excluded from its application, 
and was supported by the Soviet delegate. Britain and the U.S.A. 
opposed this, the British delegate stating that the International Court 
was a judicial body which could not be placed on the same basis as 
political organs of the United Nations so far as the treatment of Spain 
was concerned. The effect of preventing Spain from submitting 
disputes to the Court might be to put other nations, not Spain, at a 
disadvantage. The Council, by 7 votes to 4 (France, Mexico, Poland, 
and the U.S.S.R.) accepted the principle of the right of all nations to 
become members. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE OF 21 NATIONS 


Oct. 7.—The conference met in plenary session, and Senator 
Connally urged it to accept the proposals of the commission on Trieste 
and send them forward as an expression of its own judgment and asa 
guide to the work of the Council of Foreign Ministers and the final 
drafting of the treaty. 

Gen. Smuts said that many would be disappointed with some of the 
results of the conference, but at any rate answers had been found to 
what appeared to be insoluble questions, and on the whole the confer- 
ence need not be ashamed of the results achieved. He instanced the 
South Tirol compromise and the proposed solution for Trieste. If it 
was accepted by the Big Four it might result in Trieste playing in the 
Mediterranean the part which the old Hansa cities played in northern 
Europe. He explained why South Africa supported the claims of Italy 
and Greece. Italy had handsomely assisted the Allies during the last 
years of the war at great cost and loss to herself, and Greece stood by the 
Allies with unwavering loyalty through the most dangerous stages of the 
war, and her claims had so far received scant justice from the con- 
ference. 

One main feature of the conference had been disappointing and 
discouraging. In debate and outlook a cleavage was revealed which, if 
not cleared up, might bode ill for the future of world peace. The Slav 
group and the Western group had constantly voted against each other, 
and the importance of this might yet come to overshadow the confer- 
ence itself. It should therefore be stressed, so that it was not overlooked 
or hushed up, but openly discussed and ventilated. The conference 
must not be the overture to bigger struggles to come. The one deep 
longing among the people today was for peace; they were all 
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settle sated and sickened of war. The state to which the world had been 
4 for reduced by the war was the greatest blot on human civilization, and a 
ening reflection on man himself. New dangers were looming up, and new 


fears were sapping their already weakened morale. The conference 
must not add to these fears. 

“We seem’’, he said, “already . . . to be forming up into new camps 
between East and West. That would be a fatal impression and we must 


lution 
tional 
Polish 


ation, dispel it without loss of time ... I myself do not think we are at the 
SAE parting of the ways, and consider the fear much exaggerated. But the 
Court fear is there... unless it is stopped the drift may lead to a real rift; 
SiS as it may then lead to a parting of the ways. Such a development is really 
Spain unthinkable. Let this conference end with a message of hope... Let a 
itting clarion call go forth . . . to our allied peoples which will rally them and 
ata maintain their united front in peace as they have kept it in war. Apart 
land, from mischievous propaganda there is no reason for our allied world 
ns to dividing into two camps... But the propaganda speaks much louder 


' than fact... 'There is no fundamental dividing line between East and 
West. This is largely the aftermath of the war-time enemy propaganda. 
_ There is place and space and function for all of us in this wide world. 
There are no differences which cannot be reconciled... The mis- 


NN _ fortune is that in the press and propaganda undue stress is laid on these 
' differences . . . ideologies on both sides are propagated ad nauseam until 
ator [people believe there is nothing in the world so important as our parti- 
ieste cular brand of ideology. I wish the veto could be imposed on the 
asa [™ ideologies, and the world just be allowed to settle down to its real 
final business. For in what is really wanted we are all agreed. People want 
' to be fed and housed and clothed, to be secured against unemployment 
‘the #& and sickness and all the other miseries of our daily life... In all this 
dto [& there is no East or West and no ideologies. There is just simple stark 
fer- humanity....” 
the J— The White Russian delegate, referring toa U.S. amendment to Article 
[fit J 13 0f the Italian treaty providing that citizens of ceded territories should 
the [— be guaranteed the fundamental freedoms, maintained that such a 
ern JF proposition put Allied States on the same footing as ex-enemy States 
taly #% and was unjust, offensive, and based on distrust. He quoted the 
last J Yugoslav Constitution to show that the rights of the inhabitants of the 
the transferred areas were amply safeguarded. 
the The Australian delegate renewed his country’s proposal, defeated in 
on- committee, for an article to be inserted in each treaty providing for 
_ revision, and said it would be put before the plenary conference. 
and The Ukrainian delegate argued against the French Line as the 
, if frontier of Italy, and supported the Yugoslav case. The Chinese 
lav [& delegate reviewed their attitude in the commissions and recalled that 
er, they attached special importance to the granting of independence to 
er- Libya, or at least its transference to the trusteeship of the United 
ced Nations. 
nce _Signor Saragat announced that the conversations between Italy and 
2ep Yugoslavia on Trieste had virtually failed. He said that if the territory 
all of Trieste must be separated from Italy, ‘the formula approved in Paris 
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protects in the manner most fitted to the objective situation of Tries 
the democratic rights of the population’. 

Oct. 8.—In the plenary session M. Spaak, speaking as chairman of 
the committee on procedure, said he would demand a different pro. 
cedure when the time came to make peace with Germany. Dealing 
with the faults to be found with the conference’s work, he said the chie‘ 
one was the procedure of having treaties drawn up by the four grea 
Powers. Was it necessary that those Powers should bind themselyes 
so strongly to stand by their decisions before they had been discussej 
in the conference? This paralysed initiative, as it was virtually impos. 
sible to obtain a majority vote against the four Powers. The way to avoid 
this would have been for the latter to associate the interested countries 
more closely in the treaty drafting, and to favour direct conversations, 
acting as umpires when agreement proved impossible. 

He also said he found the Italian treaty too harsh. They would te 
judged in the end not by the applause they got from their respective 
countries, but “later, when all the consequences of our action can be 
measured’’. 

The Polish delegate recapitulated the points made by his delegation 
during the debates, and M. Tsaldaris raised the question of Greece's 
claims against Albania—northern Epirus and the island of Sasseno, 
These were considered as properly a part of Greece, and the claim to 
them could not be renounced. 

Mr. Bevin maintained that the Italian treaty was not harsh. They 
should certainly not treat Italy as though Mussolini were still there, and 
they should take into account her services to the Allies after the armis- 
tice of 1943. The Italy which entered the war was an Italy expanded 
beyond her ethnic boundaries and as a result of the settlement of the 
last war; in particular he was thinking of the Fiume episode, but he 
would say to Yugoslavia: “Do not make the same mistake over 
Trieste on this occasion.” He did not forget the heroic resistance of 
the Yugoslav people, but wrong acts between nations did not solve 
problems; and it was not wise to be always looking backward. Aftera 
war the victor as well as the vanquished was left with terrific problems 
and burdens to carry. The victory was measured in terms of what the 
victorious Allies had to bear to recreate their countries. If they applied 
this test, it followed that the argument that they had been unjust to 
Italy was unfounded. They had taken into account the fact that a nev 
Italy was born with the armistice, but had to consider other facts # 
well. The passions let loose in war were very difficult to control, and 
for that reason he did not regret that they had been slow. The farthe: 
they moved away from war itself the better chance reason had in making 
itself felt. The last thing the U.K. delegation wanted was the building 
of groups and counter-groups. 

After saying how they welcomed the Austro-Italian agreement about 
the South Tirol he turned to Trieste, and recalling the discussions in 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, he said the French Line seemed to be 
the nearest approach to a just decision. The most important aspect wa 
that the port should be in a position to serve a number of countries 
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south-eastern and middle Europe besides Italy and Yugoslavia. But 
there was a conflict of intense nationalism. They had seen the Danzig 


experiment, which failed, but they felt that was no parallel. Danzig 


served one country, and was the subject of violent political conflict. 


| Even so, it might have worked but for Hitler. Finally they agreed to the 


international solution. It had been suggested that Britain approached 
the problem from the strategic point of view in order to create an 
Anglo-Saxon military base. But under their proposals it would be for 
the Security Council to decide when their troops were to be withdrawn. 


Thereafter, no foreign troops could enter the Free Territory unless the 


Security Council so decided. ‘I hope this will make it clear’’, he said, 


“that we have no strategical interests in Trieste at all, and I trust 
therefore that these unfounded allegations will not be repeated.” 


As regards the powers of the Governor, they wanted to make sure that 


' minorities were protected, and that the Security Council was in a 


position to enforce its will should the new statute be violated or order 


and security threatened. This essential point was embodied in the 
' French proposal, which represented the greatest common measure of 
' agreement in the time available, and it therefore had his support. 
| History would prove that all Britain desired was a settlement of the 
best possible kind, in conjunction with her colleagues on the Council of 
' Foreign Ministers, in the hope that Trieste could be turned into a 
' symbol of unity and a port of peace. 


He was quite certain that the idea of having a year for reflection on 


the question of the Italian colonies and then referring it to U.N.O. if 
» the four Powers could not agree was by far the best in the circumstances. 
' There was a very real desire for self-government on the part of the 
_ Arabs in Libya, and this should be reconciled to the fact that there were 
still many thousands of Italians in Tripolitania. As to Cyrenaica he 
_ recalled that Britain had given a public pledge that the Senussi should 
| never again come under Italian rule. It was not Britain who attacked 
Italy so as to seize these colonies—it was Mussolini who attacked her 
_ with the idea of destroying the security of the Middle East. It was to 
© the benefit of the whole of the United Nations that Britain and the 
Commonwealth had the honour of defending this bastion. They and 
' Greece had to defend it alone for a considerable period, and had they 
failed, the whole issue of the war would have taken an entirely different 
turn. In any case, “we are firmly resolved’’, he said, ‘“‘that our own 
" victories at El Alamein and in Tunis shall not be rendered vain by any 
' solution which might reproduce the events of 1940-41”’. Britain could 
) not betray the men who gave their lives in the belief that victory would 
“result in a durable peace. 


He was puzzled by a proposal in the commission’s report for an 


amendment of Article 21, which referred to the question of respect for 
) territorial integrity. It did not figure elsewhere in the treaty, and it 
seemed out of place. The position of Albania was, he felt, adequately 
] — in the original article proposed by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. 


As to reparations, Britain thought it would be in the general interest 
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if they were restricted to deliveries which did not interfere with the 
development of trade and reconstruction. He described those recom. 
mended for Greece, Yugoslavia, and Ethiopia as ‘“‘not inherently 
unreasonable”. He justified Britain’s claim to full compensation fo; 
damage to U.K. property in Italy, but announced that his delegation 
would accept the 75 per cent recommended by the committee, and he 
asked for the unanimous endorsement by the conference of this 
decision. 

Of the Italian treaty he said that when peace was re-established many 
opportunities for further co-operation would present themselves in 
trade and all other relationships, and having regard to all these things, 
compared to the damage done during the period of aggression the treaty 
was not harsh or of a character that would impede the development of 
the new Italian democracy. The time was at hand when Italy would 
resume her honoured place in the councils of the nations. 

M. Bidault said it was the first time in history that France had found 
Italy in the enemy camp, owing to her being driven off a peaceful path 
by unscrupulous adventurers; but it could not be said that the Italian 
people had been entirely without responsibility for all this. They 
should now, however, be allowed and encouraged to organize and 
develop a political régime capable of keeping them on their natural 
path. The countries of Europe must be left entirely free to work out 
their own political and economic life. No longer today was central and 
western Europe the chief centre of military power; it wished no longer 
to be Europe’s cockpit. ‘This area must solve its own problems. 
That was the spirit of the French approach to the treaty: “We wish to 
have regard to the memory of our ally of 25 years ago as well as to the 
misled adversary of yesterday.” 

France had asked only what was indispensable as regards frontier 
revision, and wished not only to be equitable but also to take account 
of Italy’s assistance and of her economic difficulties when considering 
claims for reparations. As to limitation of armaments, the draft treaty 
would reduce her forces to what was strictly necessary for local defence. 
He did not think any desire for aggression survived in Italy, but it was 
right that the treaty should deduce the logical consequences of what had 
happened. He approved the wisdom of postponing the colonial settle- 
ment for a year. 

The Canadian delegate asked what was to be the effect of the work 
done by hundreds of experienced people in Paris, and replied that “the 
measure of success of the conference is the extent to which the Council 
of Foreign Ministers acts upon the recommendations of the conference”. 

The Czechoslovak delegate said his country was convinced that an 
honest compromise acceptable to Yugoslavia might yet be found at the 
last moment. 

The Yugoslav delegate reaffirmed his Government’s decision not to 
sign a treaty with Italy that embodied the “‘French”’ frontier line. 

The Brazilian delegate said he doubted whether those most con- 
cerned with it would be satisfied with the Trieste settlement, but he 
thought it was the most reasonable that could be made at present. 
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The U.S. delegate explained the economic clauses of the treaty and 
save his reasons for supporting them. The justifiable claims against 
Italy were enormous, but the figures in the treaty represented in the 
U.S, view the limit of what could be imposed. 

Oct. 9. -M. Molotov said the spirit which guided the Soviet Union 
in regard to the Italian treaty was that the peace must respect the 
sovereignty of ex-enemy countries and must not lead to their economic 
dependence on stronger Powers. The peace must correspond to the 
interests of the people, and must establish the conditions suitable for 
friendly relations between all who wanted security and were ready to 
oppose together any new attempt at aggression. That was why it must 
be a peace directed against Fascism, both its relics and the new forms 
it might take. 

The broad lines of the draft prepared by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers stood, and had been accepted by the conference, but where 
the Council had not been able to agree the discussions in the conference 
had done little to close the gaps between the great Powers. These 
considerations went to confirm the principle of co-operation of the 
four Powers. The Soviet delegate was not satisfied, however, on the 
question of reparations. Its proposals of September, 1945 had been 
generous, but the conference had spent 102 hours debating them, only 
to adopt them unanimously, with trifling modifications. The moral was 
that whenever Soviet interests were involved, “‘certain Powers took 
acertain line”, regardless of the merits of the case. 

As to Trieste he was convinced that in time all, even Italian demo- 
crats, would come round to the Soviet view. The proposals put forward 
for the statute of the free State by the U.S.A., Britain, and France 
revealed tendencies which could not be called democratic. Those 
put forward by Russia and Yugoslavia were based on the 
recognition of democratic principles. The issue before the conference 
was whether these principles must be renounced in framing the statute. 
The Anglo-American proposals, by placing all effective authority in the 
hands of the Governor, instituted a colonial régime, and the proposals 
adopted by the political commission provided for just such a régime, 
and they were in direct opposition to the decisions of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. 

It was also laid down that foreign troops should remain in the Terri- 
tory for an indefinite time. The Soviet Union would therefore insist on 
the acceptance of their proposals of Sept. 14 and on the fixing of a 
time-limit for the withdrawal of troops. The solution could be found 
in the establishment of a régime on the same lines as that of Danzig, 
with all legislative and executive power in the hands of the people. 
Disorders, if they existed, could not be used to justify an anti-demo- 
cratic régime, as they were primarily the fault of the forces of occupa- 
tion, which had failed to find a basis of understanding with the local 
population. 

The Soviet Union could not accept the rejection of the Polish 
amendment prohibiting Fascist organizations in Italy. Similar articles 
were in the other four treaties, and Italian authorities had stated that the 
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measures taken against Fascists by the Italian Government were po 
adequate. As for the talk of a division of the Powers into groups, such 
groupings did not and should not exist. ‘To talk of this recalled the time 
when the east of Europe was politically backward—which could not he 
said now when one compared the young Slav democracies with the oli 
democracies of the West. These young Slav republics naturally trie; 
to help one another when other Powers ignored their legitimate jp. 
terests. No good could come of seeking to impose the will of some 
countries on others. If all sincerely wished to realize the most demp. 
cratic peace possible in present conditions, they would find solutions t) 
all existing issues in conformity with the aspirations of all people eager 
for peace. i 

The New Zealand delegate regretted that the U.N.O. and the 
Security Council had not been more closely associated with the 
machinery of the treaty-making. 

The Indian delegate reminded the conference of the assurance 
given at the time of the vote on the Italian colonies that every effort 
would be made to give them free discretion to choose their form of 
government. 

The treaty was voted on article by article, and amendments previously 
proposed but rejected were allowed to be put to the vote again. The 
Polish-Ukrainian proposal aimed at preventing a recrudescence of 
Fascism was again defeated, but 9 delegates supported it, and 2 
abstained. Nearly all the articles were adopted by 15 votes to 6. The 
French plan for the statute of Trieste was taken point by point and the 
whole adopted by 15 to 6. Two Soviet additions accepted without 
opposition in the commission were attached: that the Governor should 
be responsible for safeguarding the observance of the statute, and that 
legislative authority should be exercised by a popular assembly, freely 
elected by proportional representation. On the second point Britain, 
Canada, New Zealand, India, and Greece abstained. 

Oct. 10.—The plenary session dealt with the Rumanian treaty, and 
Senator Vandenberg insisted on the importance the U.S.A. attached to 
freedom of navigation on the Danube, and on the need to avoid setting 
up Customs barriers. The principle of free navigation had been applied 
for 90 years. He then asked for a favourable vote on the article pro- 
hibiting Rumania from imposing preferential or discriminatory tariffs 
regarding trade with Allied and associated Powers. 

The Yugoslav delegate pointed out that half the Danube system was 
within the boundaries of Yugoslavia, and denied the right of the 
conference to impose terms on Allied countries, and maintained that 
navigation should be controlled solely by the riparian States. 

Mr. Bevin said Britain was anxious to renew her long years of associa- 
tion with Rumania in trade, and wished Rumania to take her place 
again in the company of the United Nations. ‘We stand for equal 
treatment for all’, he said, in their commercial relations with that 
country, and how could that be economic enslavement if they asked 
exactly the same treatment for all? His Government were not opposed 
to nationalization, but they did hold out for fair and equal treatment for 
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foreign interests in connection with any policy adopted in Rumania. 
They were not prepared to sit by and see the interests of the United 
Nations placed by discriminatory legislation in a position where they 
could not survive. The Allied oil interests were now bound by legisla- 
tion forced on Rumania by Hitler, and why should those interests still 
suiier for that act? Besides this, the oil companies were working under 
other disabilities which were intended to throttle them, and he gave 
instances to prove this, including the low prices paid by the Rumanian 
Government to the oil producers—prices below the cost of production. 

He was glad to see that Marshal Stalin had subscribed to the principle 
that good relations between countries could be helped by the free 
development of contacts in the political, economic, and cultural spheres. 
Britain wished to see this applied in her relations with Rumania. As to 
the Danube, “‘it seems a little strange”, he said, “that after all our 
sacrifices we should be placed in a worse position than we held before 
the war’. They did not claim that the previous international régime 
was a perfect instrument, but at any rate it did ensure that the great 
waterway was kept open to merchant shipping. The Soviet proposal 
which sought to restrict the use of the Danube to the countries along 
its banks was not only a retrograde step, but a deliberate discriminatory 
action against their allies. It was this policy which gave rise to a good 
deal of suspicion as to the designs of the Soviet Union in this part of 
the world, and nothing would remove this better than acceptance of the 
proposal for freedom of navigation on equal terms. Britain was anxious 
to assist in the rehabilitation of Europe, but the task was made infinitely 
more difficult so long as there was a barrier between east and west in 
the Danube area. If they were to remove the division, referred to by 
M. Molotov the previous day as an absurdity, here was a great chance 
to help. 

M. Molotov said they could not impose prescriptions on countries 
which had fought as allies, and this they were seeking to do in regard to 
the Danube. At Potsdam the Danube had been linked, in the discus- 
sions, with the future régime of the Rhine, the Oder, and the Straits. 
He pointed out that times had changed since 1856, when the inter- 
national régime was instituted. Mr. Bevin said England had abandoned 
the imperialism of the nineteenth century; if so, why did they cling to 
this survival of it, since the international régime represented a typically 
imperialistic policy of the nineteenth century. 

As for equality of opportunity, let them apply this to the Suez and 
Panama Canals, in which many countries were interested. He then 
referred to the losses suffered by Russia, as against which the national 
income of the U.S.A. had increased by $65,000 million in 4 years. If 
you compared Rumania or Yugoslavia with the U.S.A., if you gave 
equality of opportunity, what would remain of their industries? All 
these could be purchased in a short time by American capital, which 
would then be master in those countries. 

Oct. 11.—The plenary session adjourned about 2 a.m. after passing 
the Rumanian treaty. It adopted by a two-thirds majority a French 
proposal for freedom of navigation on the Danube that had been 
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accepted in the economic committee by a simple majority. The Britis; 
proposals for special protection of United Nations’ oil companies jy 
Rumania were declared ‘“‘not accepted” after a vote of 10 in fayoy; 
9 against, and 2 abstentions. . 

In the discussion on the Bulgarian treaty M. Tsaldaris said Greece 
could not vote for the first article, which fixed the frontier with Greece. 
In view of Bulgaria’s record he felt bound to conclude that the com. 
mission’s decision was not founded on justice and political wisdom, by; 
was “‘of immediate expediency dictated by the intense opposition which 
Greek demands have encountered on the part of certain delegations”, 
If the treaty draft was accepted Bulgaria would gain territory, the 
policy of King Boris and M. Filov would be proved right, and Greec 
would be deprived of the reward of “regaining security and peace 
behind the shelter of a defensible frontier’. The conference, he said, 
should measure the consequences of an attitude which amounted to 
overthrowing every idea of honour and morality between the peoples, 
and to consecrating, by means of subtle ideological distinctions, the 
complete immunity of predatory nations. 

The U.S. delegate gave the reasons why it seemed just and reasonable 
to fix Bulgaria’s reparations at $125 million. Speaking of the security 
needs of Greece he showed why, in the opinion of the U.S.A, the 
amendment prohibiting the construction of certain fortifications north 
of the Greek frontier was right. As regards the armed forces, the new 
frontier militia just established by law ought to be included in the 
armed strength permissible in the treaty; otherwise, under Article 11, 
it would be illegal for Bulgaria to have such a militia. 

As to Greek territorial claims the U.S. delegation felt that the firmest 
security would be found not so much in territorial changes as in the 
broad powers of the United Nations, to which he pledged America’s 
support if Greece’s security was endangered. 

M. Vyshinsky asked why was Bulgaria denied recognition as a 
co-belligerent? She had fought in Yugoslavia, Austria, and Hungary. 
In the past 30 years she had suffered three disasters through the guilt 
of her imperialistic rulers. Her fate was tragic indeed. He then referred 
to the “martial spirit” of the Greek delegation, condemned the demili- 
tarization of the Bulgarian frontier, and said M. Tsaldaris had tried to 
secure territory which did not belong to Greece; he had tried to get 
nearer to the heart of Bulgaria. 

M. Vyshinsky then condemned the small armaments allowed t 
Bulgaria, and accused some Powers of trying to bring pressure to bear 
on the National Front there. Perhaps this hostility was due to the fact 
that the democracy Bulgaria was developing was not of the American 
kind. He also criticized the reparations settlement, and suggested that 
it should be transmitted to the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

The Yugoslav delegate affirmed friendship with the “new Bulgaria’, 
and complained that the only dark spot marring relations between the 
Balkan nations was the attitude of Greece: there lay the danger o! 
aggression in the Balkans today. 

Mr. Alexander recalled that the lining up of Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
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Hungary with Germany had prolonged the war and said Greece had 
sufered grievously at the hands of Bulgaria. In the light of what 


F happened right up to August, 1944 the treaty as now amended was 


generous to Bulgaria. He defended the demilitarization of her southern 
frontier. She had invaded Greece 3 times in the past 50 years. The 
Greek delegation hoped that they would achieve security by the 
cession to them of territory along the Bulgarian frontier. ‘This they 
believed would give them a strong strategic frontier and sufficient 
depth to defend their territory in Thrace and Macedonia. 

The British delegation did not think that full consideration of the 
services of Greece in the war had been given her, and therefore felt that 
everything possible should be done to give her the security she deserved. 
They thought the prohibition of long-range weapons on the Bulgarian 
frontier would be a valuable contribution to this end. As to reparations, 
the Bulgarian occupation inflicted heavy damage on both Yugoslavia 
and Greece, nearly $1,000 million in the case of Greece, and 
considerably more in the case of Yugoslavia according to their own 
estimates. 

In conclusion he strongly supported the appeal for peace made by 
Gen. Smuts on Oct. 7 and regretted the insinuation made that unworthy 
motives animated the old democracies, giving rise to unfair pressure. 
There was absolutely no foundation for such an insinuation as far as 
Britain was concerned. ‘We are not a country making gain out of the 
war”, he said. ‘No road to peace can be built by such statements which 
divide instead of uniting the nations... .” 

Article 1 of the treaty was voted on (defining the frontiers as those 
existing on Jan. 1, 1941) and M. Tsaldaris said he would abstain and 
ask for a roll call. Nine delegations voted in favour (including the 
US.A., U.S.S.R., and France) and 12 abstained (including Britain 
and the Dominions and Greece) Mr. Byrnes announced the article as 
not adopted, so the matter of the frontiers returned to the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. 

Oct. 12.—Voting on all the articles of the Bulgarian treaty ended at 
1.15 am., and the Hungarian treaty was dealt with. The Ukrainian 
delegate repeated the arguments against an international régime for the 


Danube, the river, which, he said, was predestined by nature as part 


of the Dnieper-Danube and the Danube-Odessa system. The Danu- 
bian States were determined to free themselves from economic depen- 
dence; they were not, however, claiming a right over the Mississippi. 

The Yugoslav delegate reaffirmed that his country would not accept 
any decision in the treaties which had not its consent. The Czecho- 
slovak delegate said his country asked only for the annulment of the 
Vienna Award and that Hungary should take over the 200,000 Hun- 
garians still in Czechoslovakia. 

_The conference adopted the new frontiers as laid down in the treaty. 
Yugoslavia did not vote. On the question of the economic situation in 
Hungary the Australian delegate said there was a danger that agree- 
ments such as that with the U.S.S.R. might hinder the resumption of 
trading relations between ex-enemy States and other allied countries 
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farther away. M. Gusev put the blame on the U.S.A. which, he sai; 
refused to restore to Hungary property removed to the U.S. zone jy 
Germany. The U.S. delegate replied that they had done all they coy); 
to alleviate the situation and would hasten as much as possible the 
restitution of Hungarian property, but this required a quadripartit 
agreement through the Allied Council before there could be a complet 
programme of restitution. Hungary was facing economic disintegration, 
and the U.S. delegation would like to see the £75 million she was tp 
pay reduced to {£50 million. 

The vote was taken, and the original figure accepted. Canada an; 
the U.S.A. abstained, and 7 voted against it. The limitation of Hup. 
gary’s Army to 65,000 and the Air Force to 5,000 men and 9p aircraf 
was approved without a vote, and all the military and political clause 
were adopted. 

Oct. 14.—The conference dealt with the treaty with Finland, and the 
White Russian delegate described the great damage done to his country, 
including the burning of 35 villages in one area. But the Soviet Govern 
ment only asked for $300 million as reparations. The U.S.A. proposed 
to reduce this sum, but this would be at the expense of the Sovie 
Union, and the American motive was not economic but political. Mr. 
Bevin thought Finland had loyally fulfilled the terms of the armistice 
and those of their obligations which remained in force. He hoped tha 
when the treaty was signed Finland could look forward to better times, 
He went on to remind the conference that they should remember the 
constructive side of their work and the general aims of the gathering. 
The conference had accomplished well its task of considering the ; 
treaties and sending them back, with recommendations, to the Counc! 
of Foreign Ministers. 

Senator Vandenberg explained why they had proposed a reduction 
in Finnish reparations. At present prices the burden would be over 
$450 million, as the reparations had been calculated at those of 1938. 

M. Molotov said the conference had largely confirmed the decisions 
of the Foreign Ministers, but in the case of Trieste Statute had adopted 
a number of anti-democratic clauses. The main responsibility for thi 
lay with Britain, France, and the U.S.A. ‘Throughout the conference’, 
he said, “there was evidently the desire by a certain group of delegations 
to take up a dominating position and dictate what they considered 
essential for the work of the conference; and various methods have been 
applied.” This had placed the small States in a difficult position. (n 
the Danube question, for example, the East European economic 
commission had failed to achieve the two-thirds vote necessary fora 
recommendation. Yet in the plenary session a decision on this had 
been taken by 15 votes to 6, the majority including Norway, Ethiopia 
India, and others whose contribution might have been “‘more impartid 
if they had been able to vote as they liked without external pressure . 
The representative of a genuinely independent India might have 
observed a more impartial and objective attitude. 

It was the same with the case of the Greco-Bulgarian frontier, when 
the British played off Greece against Bulgaria, and, thanks to a Britis 
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lead, the conference had been able to reach no solution. The most 
yseful criterion for judging its work was the fact that “even the most 


convincing arguments have failed to produce any effect. If they were 


not to the liking of the dominant group, they lost all their weight. The 
Soviet delegation has not once during the work of the conference 
contradicted its attitude at the Council of Foreign Ministers, but the 
other three members have abandoned their opinions whenever their 
former decisions seemed null and disadvantageous”. 

He ended by saying that “‘every objective observer must know that an 
offensive against the right of veto within the General Assembly is in 
preparation”’, and referred to M. Spaak’s “reckless criticism’? of what 
had constituted an important decision of the United Nations. 

A vote taken on the article on reparations, on a U.S. motion that it be 
rejected, was defeated by 11 votes to 5, with 5 abstentions. 

Oct. 15.—The plenary session closed, with the Yugoslavs absent. 
In a letter to the Secretary-General he said the method of voting was 
“incorrect, even formally, because it leads to the imposition of the will 
of one group of States upon other sovereign and equal countries and, 
at the same time, it is unjust in its essence because it permits of the 
solving of problems not according to objective criteria, but according 
to the point of view of the special interests of the groups of States 


' representing the majority of the conference”. The efforts of his 


delegation were not understood and appreciated by certain of the 
delegations, both in the commissions and the sub-commissions and 
during the last plenary meeting, where ‘‘the method of out-voting fully 
assumed the character of ruthlessness...’ The decisions concerning 
questions in the Italian treaty were of such a nature that they made it 
impossible for the Yugoslav Government to sign the treaty if the main 


_ provisions affecting the vital interests of Yugoslavia were not changed. 


The conference heard the letter, and passed to the formal business of 
adopting the records of recommendations on the 5 treaties for sub- 
mission to the Council of Foreign Ministers. Dr. Quo, in the chair, said 
history alone could judge what had been achieved, but it was certain 
that the world they lived in was one and indivisible, and he declared that 
any attempt to divide it into blocs would be the way to disaster. 

Mr. Byrnes referred to the criticism that there had been too much 


| debate and too little harmonizing. It was a wise course, however, to 
| let the States which had taken part in the fighting and were not members 


of the Foreign Ministers’ Council have a chance to take part in the 
peace. There could not be a people’s peace unless the people had the 


| chance to make their influence felt and unless they knew each other’s 


problems and difficulties. 

The task of the Council of Foreign Ministers would be to reconcile 
their differences. Self-restraint must be exercised to achieve a com- 
mon unity. No one nation could dictate the peace. He reaffirmed that 
as a member of the Council of Foreign Ministers he would do ali he 
could to incorporate into the draft treaties the conference recommen- 
dations which carried a two-thirds majority. 

M. Molotov said the Soviet Union would continue to fight for a 
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democratic peace, and Mr. Bevin, after saying what a glorious experi- 
ence it was to come back to France to see her resurrected in all her 
glory, said they must avoid sowing the seeds of future war, for it would 
not be this but the next generation which would pay. 

Dr. Quo Tai-chi asked M. Bidault to preside over the final stage of 
the sitting, and the French Minister pointed out that the differences 
they had encountered were inevitable, because they had adopted the 
parliamentary method, including publicity for all their meetings. One 
of the difficulties was that the conference had debated the treaties with 
the satellites before the main lines of the future of Germany had been 
settled. The decisions on Germany would have a decisive influence op 
the future organization of Europe, and therefore on the place and 
position of all the defeated countries. He then declared the conference 


closed. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
1946 


Nov. 1 U.N.E.S.C.O.: Preparatory Commission, Paris. 

? General Election in Poland. 
4? World Health Organization Interim Commission, Geneva. 
4 The Council of Foreign Ministers, New York. 
5 Congress Elections in the U.S.A. 

5-23 U.N.E.S.C.O.: General Conference, Paris. 
6 U.N. Statistical Commission, New York. 

8-10 World Socialist Conference (in England, place not fixed). 

10 Elections to National Assembly, France. 

12 Meeting of the National Assembly, China. 

14 I.L.O.: Industrial Committees, Textile Committee, and 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee, 
Brussels. 

18 U.N. Commission on Narcotic Drugs, New York. 

19 General Election, Rumania. 

20 Opening of preliminary talks on Germany by the Council, 
New York. 

Meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers to discuss 
Germany, Paris. 

The Zionist Congress Meeting, Basle. 

Election of Council of the Republic, France. 

First Meeting of Indian Constituent Assembly, Delhi. 
Resumption of Palestine Conference, London. 


Fourth Session of Economic and Social Council, New York. 
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